MODERN PHILOLOGY 


Votume XXIX August 1931 NUMBER 1 


CONCERNING TWO SIRVENTES OF 
BERTRAN DE BORN 


I. GES NO MI DESCONORT! 


HE view first put forward by Diez, and generally accepted since, 

that the composition of the present sirventes should be ascribed 

to the summer of the year 1183, after the capture of Bertran de 
Born’s castle, Autafort, by Richard the Lion-hearted in July of that 
year, has been challenged by the historian P. Boissonnade, who at- 
tempted to prove that it was written two years earlier.? My object is 
to show, by a closer and more detailed examination of the evidence 
available, that Boissonnade’s contention is untenable and that the 
later date must be maintained. 

Before proceeding with the discussion of the problem at issue, it 
will be convenient to determine first of all the identity of the confeder- 
ates, enumerated in the second strophe by Bertran, who had joined 
him in a league against Richard in Aquitaine, and of whom he com- 
plains that they have broken their pledge toward him: 

Ves me son perjurat 
Trei palazi 

E.lh quatre vescomtat 
De Lemozi 

FE li dui penchenat 

Peiregorzi 

1 Bartsch, Grundriss, 80, 21. 

2 Leben und Werke der Troubadours,? rev. Bartsch (Leipzig, 1882), pp. 169 ff. 

3**Les Comtes d’Angouléme: Les Ligues féodales contre Richard Coeur de Lion et 
les poésies de Bertran de Born,"’ Annales du Midi, VII, 284 ff. Boissonnade’s view has 


been adopted by S. Stronski (La Légende amoureuse de Bertran de Born (Paris, 1914], 
p. 84), who, however, does not go fully into the matter. 
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E li trei comte fat 
Engolmesi; 

E.n Centols ab Gasto 

E tuit l’autre baro 

Mi feiron plevizo, 

E lo coms de Dijo 

Ab lo comte breto 

E.n Raimons d’Avinho,}! 

Et anc us no.m tence pro.” 

It is generally admitted that the “‘three paladins” are identical with 
the “count of Dijon,” the “Breton count,” and “Sir Raymond of 
Avignon” mentioned in the closing lines, who are easily identified as 
Hugh III, duke of Burgundy, Geoffrey of Britanny, and Raymond V, 
count of Toulouse. The “three vicecountships of Limousin” can only 
be Limoges, Ventadorn, Comborn, and Turenne, over which ruled 
respectively, at the time, Ademar V, Eble IV, Archambaut V, and 
Raymond II. The “two effeminate fellows of Périgord’’ is an allusion 
to the then count of Périgord, Helias VI, surnamed Talairan (1158 /66— 
1203), and to one of his brothers (Audebert or Boson) or more proba- 
bly to his son Helias VII, who succeeded his father in 1203. By “Sir 
Centols” is meant Centule I, count of Bigorre (1175-1230); and 
“Gasto”’ in the same verse is a clear reference to Gaston VI, viscount 
of Béarn (1173-1215). There remains the mention of the “three fool- 
ish Angoumousin counts” which, on account of its importance for the 
present discussion, requires going into rather more fully. Guillem 
IV, surnamed Talafer, count of Angouléme, who succeeded his father 
Wulgrin in 1140, had, Boissonnade has shown from hitherto-unpub- 
lished material, five sons—Wulgrin, Guillem Talafer, Aimar or Ade- 
mar, Griset, and Fouques. Guillem IV died in 1179. Of his sons the 
youngest, Fouques, is not attested after 1171, and the last but one, 

1 Raymond V, count of Toulouse, was not properly ‘‘lord of Avignon."’ Alphonso II 
of Aragon, as well as himself, laid claim to that town, as we may gather from one of the 
clauses of the treaty signed between them in 1183, by which they undertook to settle their 
common claims (Histoire de Languedoc, VI, 110). The exigencies of rhyme, as well as 
Bertran's hatred of Alphonso, were stronger inducements than historical accuracy, even 
if we suppose that Bertran was acquainted with the facts. Peire Vidal, it may be noted, 
also calls Raymond V ‘“‘comte d’Avinho” in one of his poems (ed. Anglade, No. XX, 
second tornada). 

2? Bertran de Born is quoted according to the text of A. Stimming, Bertran von Born 
(Halle, 1913). 


3 See the valuable genealogies of the counts of Périgord and of the four viscounts of 
Limousin in Stronski (op. cit., pp. 101 ff.). 
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Griset, died before 1191. The three others were all counts of Angou- 
léme successively. Wulgrin II, the eldest, succeeded to the title in 
1179 and died on June 29, 1181, leaving an only child, Maeut or Maud. 
He was followed in 1181 by his brother Guillem Talafer, who died 
without issue, between 1185 and 1187. After him his brother Aimar 
or Ademar was count in 1185-87-1202. His only child was Isabelle, 
married first to John Lackland and afterward to the Count of la 
Marche. 

Taking his stand on the mention by Bertran de Born of the ‘“‘three 
Angoumoisin counts,’”’ Boissonnade argues that it was only prior to 
the death of Wulgrin II (June 29, 1181) that there were three counts 
of Angouléme governing simultaneously (Wulgrin II and his brothers 

xuillem and Ademar); and that consequently the sirventes in ques- 
tion must have been written before the death of Wulgrin II or very 
shortly after that event. How is it possible, he asks, to ascribe to the 
year 1183 a piece in which Bertran de Born charges the three counts of 
Angouléme with perjury when at that date there were two counts of 
Angouléme only (Guillem Talafer and Ademar)? I submit that the 
evidence brought forward by Boissonnade in order to prove that 
Guillem and Ademar shared the power with their elder brother Wul- 
grin II will not bear the interpretation he places upon it. In the 
charter of 1181, quoted by him, in which Wulgrin II grants certain 
exemptions to the abbey of Baignes, Wulgrin merely records the fact 
that he is so acting “‘on the advice and with the consent” of his two 
brothers: “hoe donum feci,”’ he says, “in aula mea apud Engolismum, 
in manu domini Henrici Albanensis episcopi, consilio et assensu fra- 
trum meorum Talafer et Ademari. ... . Huic donationi interfuerunt 
et concessereunt fratres mei Talafer et Ademarus.’”’ Nor does the 
passage from the chronicle of Geoffroy de Vigeois, also adduced by 
Boissonnade in support of his argument (in which it is stated that 
Guillem and Ademar claimed the right to succeed their deceased 
brother), show that they held conjointly the title of count of Angou- 
léme after Wulgrin’s demise: ‘‘Guillermus siquidem et Ademarus de- 
functo inhiabant succedere fratri” (Chronicon, ed. Labbe, II, 332). The 
natural interpretation is that Guillem and Ademar, who were very 
much interested, combined for the preservation of Angouléme to the 
male line against the claims of their elder brother’s only child, Maud 
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whose cause was espoused by Richard the Lion-hearted, who took 
Maud in his wardship and claimed also the wardship of the land. 
Guillem and Ademar, thanks largely to the backing of the king of 
France, won the day: Guillem succeeded to the countship, and as he 
had no issue, Ademar was heir apparent and actually became count 
a few years later. In any case it seems unnecessary to attempt to 
prove, at the time Bertran de Born wrote his sirventes, the existence of 
three counts of Angouléme governing sisnultaneously. After the death 
of Wulgrin II, Guillem Talafer was the reigning count, but two of 
his brothers (Ademar and Griset) were alive. It is to these three that 
Bertran de Born applies, with sufficient exactitude for his purpose, 
the appellation the “three foolish Angoumousin counts,” which, it 
may be remarked incidentally, has not quite the same specific value as 
the three foolish counts of Angouléme: Guillem Talafer having no 
issue, Ademar was his natural successor; and as Ademar had but one 
child, a girl, the younger brother, Griset, could be regarded as a 
prospective count. We are thus led to the conclusion that it was after 
the death of Wulgrin II and not, as Boissonnade thinks, before that 
date, that Bertran de Born could speak of “‘the three Angoumousin 
counts’’—Guillem V, Ademar, and Griset. Before the death of Wul- 
grin II (June, 1181) there were four, not three, brothers of Angouléme. 

But there are other, more weighty, objections to the year 1181 as 
the date of the present sirventes. In the first strophe, part of which 
follows, there is an unmistakable allusion to the surrender by Bertran 
de Born of Autafort to “the lord of Niort” (in other words, to Richard 
the Lion-hearted) which, as we know, took place in the summer of 
1183: 


Ges no mi desconort, 
S’ieu ai perdut, 

Que no chan e.m deport 
E no m’aiut 

Com cobres Autafort, 
Qu’ieu ai rendut 

Al senhor de Niort, 
Quar I|’a volgut. ... 


To get over this difficulty, Boissonnade assumes gratuitously an 
earlier siege and capture of Autafort two years previously, for which 
there is not the slightest evidence, except perhaps in the confused 
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account of the wholly untrustworthy razos. There is also no warrant 
whatsoever for supposing that in 1181 Geoffrey of Brittany was at 
war with his brother Richard. Moreover, Boissonnade’s attempt to 
explain how in that year Bertran de Born could reckon among his 
allies the Duke of Burgundy and the counts of Toulouse and Cham- 
pagne is likewise unsupported by any of the contemporary chroniclers, 
whose record of Aquitanian history for 1181 is meager in the extreme. 
Even the local historian, the prior of Vigeois in the Limousin, men- 
tions merely for the first half of that year Richard’s expedition against 
the Count of Lomagne and the Duke’s command to the burghers of 
Limoges to raze the walls of their town, which they had rebuilt in 
spite of his prohibition. In fact, the year 1180 and the first six months 
of 1181 are almost a blank in the annals of Aquitaine—a state of 
things attributable no doubt to the sojourn of Henry II in Normandy 
from April, 1180, to July of the next year. On the other hand, the 
events which took place in Aquitaine during the first half of 1183 tally 
extraordinarily well with the contents of the present sirventes, which 
refers in unmistakable terms to the failure of the great league of 1183 
directed against Richard’s authority in Aquitaine, and of which 
another sirventes of Bertran (Puois Ventadorns e Comborns ab Segur) 
is, as it were, the manifesto. Launched at first, at their father’s bid- 
ding, as a punitive expedition on the part of young Henry and his 
brother Geoffrey of Brittany in order to “subdue Richard’s pride”’ 
who had defied his father, the campaign soon developed into an overt 
revolt, compelling Henry’s intervention on behalf of Richard, the 
object of which was to set up young Henry as duke of Aquitaine in 
place of Richard, whose repressive measures were hateful to the mal- 
content barons of Aquitaine writhing under his iron rule. Of the con- 
federates whom Bertran de Born accuses of having broken their 
plighted word and left him in the lurch, practically all can be shown 
to have joined the ranks of the rebels in 1183. Recording the events 
which took place at the beginning of 1183, the prior of Vigeois writes: 
“Tune conjuraverunt adversus Richardum Henricus rex, Gaufredus 
Britanniae comes, Helias et Sector Ferri Vulgrini defuncti comitis 
Engolismensis frater, Ademarus Lemovicensis, Raymundus de Torena 
et Petrus de Castelone vicecomites, Olivarius de Chalesio, Fulcaudus 
de Archiaco, Gaufridus de Lesignaco. multique alii barones vel prin- 
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cipes” (Chronicon, 332; cf. Gesta, 293). Besides the Young King and 
his brother Geoffrey of Brittany, the two leaders, this passage accounts 
for the participation in the league of 1183 of Helias VI, count of 
Périgord; Guillem V, surnamed Talafer, count of Angouléme; Ademar 
V, viscount of Limoges, Richard’s archenemy; and Raymond II, vis- 
count of Turenne. All these, as we have seen, are alluded to or men- 
tioned by Bertran de Born. The Count of Périgord, whose capital had 
been stormed in the summer of 1182 by Duke Richard, who had com- 
pelled him to accept his terms, would naturally be anxious to pay off 
old scores. The counts of Angouléme, apart from the fact that the 
Viscount of Limoges was their half-brother, could hardly help being 
involved in the new war since their quarrel with Richard over the 
succession of the county; and there is nothing surprising in the fact 
that the viscounts of Ventadorn and Comborn should have joined the 
two other viscounts of Limousin (Ademar V of Limoges and Raymond 
II of Turenne), with whom they were closely related by marriage. 
As for Centule I of Bigorre and Gaston VI of Béarn, they had no 
doubt a hand in raising a body of routiers, who had come up from 
Gascony under a certain Brunus (or Brenus) at the call of Ademar, 
and were with him engaged in February at Gorre, some few miles 
south of Limoges, in besieging a church, when Richard fell upon them 
suddenly and put them to flight (G. de Vigeois, 332). But what seems 
to clinch the matter is that all of them are enumerated by Bertran de 
Born, in Puois Ventadorns, as members of the great league of 1183. 
This leaves of Bertran’s list to be accounted for only the Duke of 
Burgundy and the Count of Toulouse. On May 26, 1183, we are told 
by the prior of Vigeois, these two had a meeting with the young king 
at Uzerche and brought him reinforcements (Chronicon, 336). The 
object the rebels had in view might yet have been achieved but for an 
unexpected catastrophe; late in June young Henry fell sick, and on 
July 11 he died of a fever at Martel. With his death the league fell 
to pieces almost instantly. Hugh of Burgundy and Raymond of 
Toulouse, whose purpose in joining the Aquitanian rebels was now 
ruined, hurried homeward (G. de Vigeois, p. 337); and instead of the 
great coalition which might have changed the face of history, King 
Henry and Richard had now only to stamp out the flickering flames 
of a local insurrection. Ademar V of Limoges. and along with him 
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Bertran de Born apparently, maintained a hopeless struggle for some 
time; but on Midsummer Day, Ademar was forced to surrender his 
capital to Henry II and to renounce all dealings with his brothers of 
Angouléme “‘till they should deserve grace of the King and of the 
Duke” (G. de Vigeois, p. 337; ef. Gesta, 1, 302-3). The hour of reckon- 
ing was approaching for Bertran: on June 30 Duke Richard, accom- 
panied by King Alphonso II of Aragon, his father’s old ally, appeared 
with his army before the walls of Autafort; after a siege lasting a week 
Bertran was compelled to surrender his castle and Richard returned 
it to Bertran’s brother Constantine, who had been driven out of it, by 
Bertran’s treachery, according to the prior of Vigeois, the only chroni- 
cler to mention these events or Bertran’s name at all: 

Ipso die [June 30] venit Dux Ricardus, et Rex Arragonensis Adelphonsus, 

qui olim suppetias Regi seniori venit, apud Autefort, obseditque fortiter 
castrum ....et ut multa breviter clausam, castrum valde inexpugnabile 
septimo die, hoc est in octava Sanctorum Petri et Pauli apostolorum [July 6], 
Dux jure praelii cepit, et eum Constantino de Born, Oliverii de Turribus 
genero, quem frater ejus Bertrannus de Born per proditionem expulerat, red- 
didit [Chronicon, 337]. 
This done, Richard took leave of Alphonso and brought the revolt to 
an end by laying waste the lands of the Count of Périgord and his 
friends. Bertran implored the Duke’s mercy and Richard granted him 
readily his full forgiveness, though for the time being Autafort re- 
mained in Constantine’s possession. 

The result of the present inquiry can leave no doubt, I think, that 
the sirventes in question was written in July 1183, soon after the cap- 
ture of Autafort, and not two years earlier as Boissonnade contends. 


II. GES DE FAR SIRVENTES NO.M TARTZ! 


Stimming? suggests that this sirventes was written in the late sum- 
mer of 1182, after Richard had put down an earlier rebellion of the 
Aquitanian barons and compelled Helias VI (not Helias V, as Stim- 
ming says) surnamed Talairan, count of Périgord, and Ademar V, 
viscount of Limoges, to lay down their arms and submit to his terms 
in July of that year (G. de Vigeois, pp. 330-31). He thinks that it 
refers to an earlier dispute between Bertran and his brother Constan- 


1 Bartsch, op. cit., 80, 20. 
Op. cit., pp. 8-10. Stimming’s view is shared by S. Stronski, op. cit., p. 84 n. 
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tine concerning the ownership of Autafort, which appears to have 
been the joint patrimony of the two brothers, and from which, as we 
already know, Bertran had expelled Constantine by treachery. There- 
upon, Constantine appealed for assistance to their immediate feudal 
superior, Ademar V of Limoges, and at the same time to the Duke of 
Aquitaine. Ademar and Richard, having made up their differences 
and even concluded an alliance, espoused Constantine’s cause and in- 
vaded Bertran’s lands. When Constantine saw that, in spite of his 
powerful allies, he could not gain entrance into Autafort, he addressed 
himself to Richard’s father, the king of England, who took Bertran to 
task angrily for his unbrotherly behavior; but Bertran put his own 
case in so favorable a light that he elicited from the King a verdict 
which secured for him the sole ownership of Autafort. Apart from the 
fact, recorded by G. de Vigeois (see above), that, at some unspecified 
date before the end of June, 1183, Bertran had expelled his brother by 
treachery from their common inheritance, Stimming’s account of the 
circumstances which he alleges gave rise to the present sirventes is 
based almost exclusively on mere assumptions. There is no warrant 
whatsoever for any of these in the chroniclers, neither do Bertran’s 
own words invest them with any probability. In another of his 
sirventes (Un sirventes on motz no falh), to take a glaring example, 
Bertran, referring to the rising in Aquitaine in the summer of 1182, 
complains, it is true, of the great tribulations he has had to suffer on 
account of Ademar and Limoges and of Duke Richard; but the words 
which follow show clearly that, far from acting in unison with Richard, 
the Viscount of Limoges was then at strife with him, as he invariably 
was in the numerous risings in Aquitaine against the Angevin rule: 

Tot mo sen tenh dintz mo serralh, 

Si tot m’an donat gran trebalh 

Entre n’Azemar e.n Richart; 

Lone temps m’an tengut en reguart, 

Mas aras an tal baralha 

Que lor enfan, si.l reis no.ls part, 

N’auran pro en la coralha. 
In this case also, I think, the date proposed by Diez! should be ad- 
hered to. According to him the present sirventes was written in the 
late summer of 1183, not long after the capture of Autafort by 


1 Op. cit., p. 172. 
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Richard the Lion-hearted; so that it follows Ges no mi desconort 
chronologically as weil as logically. The sequence of events would 
seem to have been as follows: As we have seen, Richard, after the 
capture of Autafort, handed it to Constantine and compelled Bertran 
to resign his claim to its ownership, in order to punish the troubadour 
for having sided with the rebels in the great league of 1183. From 
the tornada we gather that this decision was reversed by King Henry, 
probably on an appeal from Bertran de Born: 
No.m chal d’Autafort 
Mas far drech ni tort, 
Que.| jutjamen crei 
Mo senhor lo rei. 
Richard concurred readily in his father’s verdict on the point. Once 
out of the wood, thanks to his skill and cunning, Bertran, according 
to his own account, feels he can defy the Aquitanian barons, more 
especially Ademar of Limoges, whom he had accused in Ges no mi des- 
conort of having thrown up the sponge in the campaign culminating 
in the surrender of Autafort. He asks for no peace with them. Let 
any of them wage war on him if they so desire. Autafort is his by 
right and he will defend his claim against all comers: 
E puois lo reis e.l coms Richartz 
M’an perdonat lor mals talans, 
Ja mais n’Azemars ni n’Amblartz! 
No.m do treguas ni.n Talairans; 
Ni ja d’Autafort 
No laissarai hort; 
Qui.s vol, m’en guerrei, 
Puois aver lo dei. 
Ademar of Limoges and Helias Talairan were now siding with Con- 
stantine against Bertran out of sheer opposition to Richard, who, we 
have noted, had wound up the campaign of 1183 by harrying the 
territory of Helias and that of his friends. 
L. E. KASTNER 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
1 According to the razo, Amblart is the count of Périgord, which of course is nonsense. 
Bertran de Born is perhaps referring to a neighbor of his, Amlardus d’Ans, mentioned in 


the cartulary of the abbey of Dalon (cf. A. Thomas, Poésies complétes de Bertran de Born, 
p. 158). 
































LUCIAN AND DU BELLAY’S POETE COURTISAN 


N THE year 1559 Adrien Turnébe, professor regius in the new 
foundation to be known as the Collége de France, published a 
Latin satire addressed to his friend and colleague Léger Duchesne: 

De nova captandae utilitatis e literis ratione epistola. The satire was di- 
rected in fact against Pierre Paschal, historiographe du roi and fair- 
weather friend of the Pléiade.' In that year there appeared from an 
unnamed press, nominally in Poitiers, a pamphlet containing a trans- 
lation of Turnébe’s satire by Joachim du Bellay (using the pseudonym 
I. Quintil du Tronssay) and a French satire in the same vein, entitled 
Le Poéte courtisan, also from Joachim’s pen. 

Clément has made it clear why Turnébe indulged in his attack on 
Paschal; Du Bellay’s translation is a very close one, except where he 
jibs at designating as clearly as does his original certain churchmen 
as specially susceptible to flattery and cultivation. Paschal’s patron, 
be it noted, was the Cardinal d’Armagnac; Du Bellay’s own eccle- 
siastical superior was the Cardinal du Bellay, whose regard for him at 
this particular moment? Joachim was in no position to alienate. 
Joachim’s own contribution to the “‘plaquette de Poitiers’ seems di- 
rected against not one but three writers: Paschal, Charles Fontaine 
(probably), and particularly Mellin de St.-Gelais—with each one of 
whom a loyal member of the Pléiade might feel obliged to break a 
lance. The question of who it was against whom the poem was written 
has aroused much discussion, since it is linked with the problem of 
when the work was actually composed, and of Joachim’s good faith in 
publishing it so soon after praising Mellin in the tombeau composed 
for him.* Roughly speaking, Séché, after Bourciez’ example, places the 
composition of the satire at a time when Mellin was an active foe of 


1V. L. Clément, De Adriani Turnebi regii professoris praefationibus et poematis (Paris, 
1899), p. 57. The relation of Paschal to the Pléiade and other contemporaries is well re- 
sumed in Chamard’s Joachim du Bellay (Lille, 1900), pp. 412 ff., and is dealt with at length 
in Pierre Nolhac, Ronsard et l’humanisme (Paris, 1921), pp. 257 ff. 

2 Chamard, pp. 459 ff. 

3’ Besides Chamard, see L. Séché, Oeuvres de J. du B., t. I (Paris, 1903), pp. 233 ff., and 
Vianey'’s review in RH L (1903), p. 523; Clément, ‘‘Le Poéte courtisan’’, in R.Ren. (1904), 
p. 225 (for a view definitely opposed to Clément’s, R. L. Hawkins, Maitre Charles Fontaine, 
parisien (Cambridge, 1916], p. 157); P. Laumonier, Ronsard poéte lyrique (Paris, 1923), p. 
172, n. 3; Vianey, Les Regrets de J. du B. (Paris, 1930), p. 135. 
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the new movement: in 1549 or 1550. Other commentators agree in 
placing it late in Du Bellay’s life, shortly before its actual publication, 
and close to the appearance of Turnébe’s Latin satire; this Clément 
judges to have been composed in 1558 and printed before August of 
the following year. 

A fact which has not heretofore been pointed out, but which has 
considerable interest in the history of the doctrine of imitation, is that 
both Turnébe in his Latin epistle and Du Bellay in his Poéte courtisan 
have borrowed tone and terms from Lucian’s satire, Rhetoron Didas- 
kalos, or The Professor of Public Speaking. The influence of this satire 
on the two Frenchmen, with inferences as to the date of the composi- 
tion of the Poéte courtisan, form the subject of this study.' 

The Rhetoron Didaskalos is in subject matter a set of careful instruc- 
tions represented by Lucian as given by a rhetorician a la mode to an 
aspirant. The former first points out to the latter that two sorts of 
training in his chosen profession are open to him—the one a strenuous 
schooling with Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Plato as models, the 
other a royal road qualifying its follower, with no effort on his part, to 
receive all the applause and profit which come to a popular favorite. 
The rhetorician then describes for his client on the one hand the 
muscular ascetic who will lead him up the long and difficult climb to 
where his Lady Rhetoric awaits him, and on the other the smooth, 
ingratiating guide who guarantees the same end after an easy stroll. 
The rest of the rhetorician’s lesson is put in the mouth of the second 
guide; and in his recommendations may be found much of the argu- 
ment of Turnébe’s and Du Bellay’s satires. 

It is noteworthy that Turnébe and Du Bellay do not in general se- 
lect for reproduction or imitation the same expressions in their com- 
mon model, and that moreover the scholar is harsher in his use of 
irony than is the poet. They both use fully, however, Lucian’s device 
of giving his protagonist a thesis to expound which is in fact abhorrent 
to the author and is made ridiculous by the light in which it is pre- 
sented. 

In considering the Lucian-Turnébe connection there is no reason 
for not using Du Bellay’s translation of the Latin epistle, since the 


1A translation by A. M. Harmon of the satire in question appears in IV, 35 ff., of the 
works of Lucian in the Loeb Classical Library (New York, 1925). I shall give page refer- 
ences to the Harmon translation. 
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two are with rare exception very close. If the question were to be 
raised of Turnébe’s possible use of a Latin version of the Rhetoron 
Didaskalos instead of a Greek text, his words themselves might be a 
means of tracing the version which he had in his mind or before his 
eyes. But since he was a scholar who could use a manuscript, Lascaris’ 
princeps of 1496 or any one of the seven editions published between its 
date and 1550, the probability is that he used a Greek text.! 

Turnébe represents himself as addressing a starveling poet who is 
in despair at finding it impossible to live by his art. Thus Turnébe’s 
gambit is that of Lucian: the aspirant worker in words is supposed to 
be interested in the tangible results of his pursuit, and his mentor’s 
advice is strictly utilitarian. Turnébe’s advice has the leitmotif of 
trickery as an aid to poetry; Mercury must aid Apollo, or the latter 
toils in vain (Il. 11-28): 

Veulx tu que je te montre un gentil artifice 

Pour te faire valoir? pousse toy par service. 

Par art Mercurien trompe les plus rusez, 

Et prens 4 telz appas les hommes abusez [25-28]. 
As this motive appears early in the poem, so it appears early in the 
Rhetoron Didaskalos. In the latter the profession in question is ora- 
tory, while in Turnébe’s satire it is poetry—or at least verse; so that 
the manifestations of deceitfulness are different for the two neophytes. 
The principle, however, is the same. ‘‘Bring with you, then,” bids 
Lucian’s volunteer guide, “as the principal thing, ignorance; secondly, 
recklessness, and thereto effrontery and shamelessness” (p. 135; ef. 
p. 165). 

Turnébe continues with the advice to his pupil to seek experience 

in Italy, bringing back 
la fine marchandise 
Qu’en béant on admire, et que si hault on prise, 
Si le rusé marchand est menteur assuré, 
Et s’il sait pallier d’un fard bien coloré 
Mille bourdes, qu’il a en France apportées ... 
Si vanteur il scait bien son art authorizer, 
Loiier les estrangers, les Francois mespriser, 
Si des lettres l’honneur 4 lui seul il reserve, 
Et desdaigne en crachant la Francoise Minerve [35-48]. 


1 See J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca (Hamburg, 1786), V, 348. Turnébe’s poem ap- 
pears in Adr. Turnebi....opera.... (Argentorati: Zetzner, 1600), p. 68. 
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Here is a blast indeed against ultramontanism in literature; but Tur- 
nébe holds a depraved public taste responsible: 

Tu en rapporteras d’un grand clerce le renom, 

Et de saige-scavant meriteras le nom: 

Mais si tu veux icy te morfondre a l’estude, 

Chacun t’estimera fol, ignorant, et rude [57-60]. 
Here, irrespective of the actual person to be looked for behind the 
characterization, there is an echo of the injunction offered by the 
suave tutor in Rhetoron Didaskalos, whose disciple is to select fifteen 
or twenty Attic words (thus words foreign to his hearers), with obscure 
terms to arouse the amazed respect of the crowd for his erudition 
(p. 157). As for the studious life upon which Turnébe professes to be 
casting aspersion, Lucian’s parallel is to be found in the course of 
study prescribed by the other guide, the stern disciplinarian and fol- 
lower of antique models (p. 145). Furthermore, the Italianism recom- 
mended by Turnébe corresponds to the exoticism which is to attract 
attention to Lucian’s aspirant rhetor: “If you are speaking of a case 
of assault or adultery at Athens, mention instances in India or 
Ecbatana”’ (p. 158). 

Turnébe passes from consideration of the poet’s general reputation 
as a result of his originality to an account of the clique which he must 
build up for himself among the influential. It were well to be taken up 
by a cardinal or praised by a scholar; and the poet’s printed volume 
should be judiciously distributed among his friends alone (I. 73). 
Lucian’s guide has the same concern for a fostering group, though 
more simply expressed: when the rhetor is speaking in public, “Let 
your friends... . pay you for your dinners by lending you a hand 
whenever they perceive that you are about to fall down, and giving 
you a chance to find what to say next in the intervals afforded by their 
applause. Of course you must make it your business to have a well- 
attuned chorus of your own” (p. 163). It may well be that from the 
mention of the dinners given to the clique Turnébe has developed the 
amusing scene of the mock-literati exchanging compliments around 
the table of a Maecenas (I. 83). 

Another source of favor—not unknown to later poets—is to be 
found in courtly ladies, who are to be cultivated for the literary 
reputation they can confer (1. 100). Here again Lucian shows a paral- 
lel; but his view of the feminine sphere is more gaulois than the Gaul’s: 
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.... Beresolved .. . . to live high and keep mistresses, or at all events to 
boast of it even if you do not do it, telling everyone about it and showing notes 
that purport to be written by women. You must aim to be elegant, you know, 
and take pains to create the impression that women are devoted to you. This 
also will be set down to the credit of your rhetoric by the public, who will infer 
from it that your fame extends even to the women’s quarters [p. 165]. 

When Turnébe reaches the technical advice to his disciple, its 
similarity to that offered by the sleek guide in the Rhetoron Didaskalos 
becomes quite striking. The French satirist, aiming at Paschal, warns 
his pupil against allowing obiter scripta to get into print, “car ce qui 
est commun se fait desestimer” (I. 116). It is indeed better never to 
compose anything, but to let fall intimations of forthcoming master- 
pieces. Lucian presents the same idea in the form appropriate to the 
art of rhetoric; his mentor advises the beginner to stick to improvisa- 
tion: ‘‘So see to it that you never write anything out or appear in 
public with a prepared speech, for that is sure to show you up”’ (p. 
161). The self-seeking poet at court will take every opportunity of 
crying down other men’s wares; 


Mesmes ce qui sera des autres imprimé, 
Afin que tu en sois plus scavant estimé, 
Il te le fault blasmer ... [119-21]. 


So also the accomplished rhetorician will hear his rivals’ efforts with 


calculated scorn: 


Laugh at all the speakers. If anyone makes a fine speech, let it appear that 
he is parading something that belongs to someone else and is not his own; and 
if he is mildly criticized, let everything he says be objectionable. At public 
lectures ....do not make frequent gestures of assent, for that is common, 
and do not rise [in applause], except once or at most twice. As a rule, smile 
faintly, and make it evident that you are not satisfied with what is being said. 
There are plenty of opportunities for criticism if one has captious ears. 

Turnébe now launches a series of personal attacks on Paschal, fol- 
lowing however the injunction which Du Bellay gives in the Deffence 
on the subject of the satire as a genre, and by the precept of Martial 
scoring the sin without naming the sinner. He ends his poem, how- 
ever, by a pseudo-autobiographical touch which exactly answers to the 
corresponding portion of Lucian’s work. 


J’ay, filz d’un laboureur, discouru brefvement 

Tout ce facheux propos, moy qui ay bravement 
Delaissé les rasteaux, pour m’attacher aux Muses; 

Tu pourras par usage apprendre d’autres ruses [179-81]. 
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Here the fact that Du Bellay in translating Turnébe’s Latin has varied 
a little from his original necessitates reference to the Latin text of 
Turnébe’s closing lines: 

Grunius haec strinxi Gatianus, patre colono 

Cretus, et invitis amplexus carmina rastris. 
Turnébe calls himself a “hog from GAatine, born of a farmer father’’; 
Lucian’s rhetor ends his list of injunctions with an account of his life, 
which begins, ‘“My father was an insignificant fellow without even a 
clear title to his freedom, who had been a slave above Xois and 
Thmuis.”’ Since these were towns in the Nile Delta, the inference would 
be that the slave-born parent had been a farm laborer in that fertile 
region ; and the grunius patre colono cretus, with the added detail of local 
antecedent, emphasizes the filiation of Turnébe’s with Lucian’s satire. 

Turnébe, then, has used a general idea and created an atmosphere 
which appear in Lucian; he has borrowed or adapted a few details, 
modifying them where need arose because his subject was poetry and 
not rhetoric; and he has ended with a flourish in the very accents of 
the Greek. Du Bellay, as will be seen, adopts with or from Turnébe 
the idea of an ironic lesson to the aspirant artist in words; but he 
chooses in general different elements from those selected by his prede- 
cessor in order to compose the Poéte courtisan. His poem is a piece of 
propaganda for the theories of the Pléiade, and is in a way a sister- 
piece to the Deffence; it thereby falls below the level of Turnébe’s 
work in keenness and venom, since the scholar has indulged a more 
personal rancor. 

Du Bellay begins by explaining to his imaginary disciple that his 
discourse will give no instruction in the art of poetry as practiced or 
judged by the ancients or the moderns, but will lead to success in the 
frivolous atmosphere of the court. In the first place, the beginner 
must not grow old in poring over books, application to which destroys 
physical health and social grace (]. 21). A similar note is sounded by 
the original speaker in the Rhetoron Didaskalos, who warns the as- 
pirant against the curriculum which will be imposed on him by the 
tutor who represents the old discipline: “.... Even the time which 
he will prescribe for the journey will be very long, for he counts... 
by whole Olympic cycles” (p. 147). 

Joachim’s pupil is not to devote himself to the study of Greek and 
Roman models, since this study interests only pedants. Du Bellay 
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emphasizes the point carefully and repeatedly, as befits the composer 
of the Deffence (ll. 23-24, 41-42, 52-58, 61-62); but he is echoing the 
contempt which Lucian’s speaker has for the antiquated training 
offered by the first guide: 


.... He will point out the footprints of Demosthenes and of Plato, and one 
or two more—great prints, I grant you, too great for men of nowadays, but 
for the most part dim and indistinct through lapse of time. ... . Then he will 
tell you to imitate these ancient worthies, and will set you fusty models for 
your speeches, far from easy to copy..... This is what this man will say, the 
impostor, the absolute old fogey, the antediluvian, who displays dead men of 
a bygone age to serve as patterns, and expects you to dig up long-buried 
speeches as if they were something... . tremendously helpful, wanting you 
to emulate the son of a sword-maker [Demosthenes] and... . the son of a 
schoolmaster named Atrometus [Aeschines]. .. . . 

So, as Lucian holds up for ridicule the masters of Greek oratory, Du 
Bellay names the ancient masters in poetry. 

Now Du Bellay goes on with more positive instructions; and as he 
begins, he uses a metaphor which—though common enough, to be 
sure—echoes exactly the apologue of the two roads presented early in 
the Rhetoron Didaskalos by the supposed speaker. Here Lucian has 
told the story of the short road from Persia to Egypt fruitlessly 
pointed out by the Sidonian merchant to Alexander, and has made his 
point of the shortness and ease of the new path to rhetoric as against 
the difficulties of the traditional one (pp. 139-49). Thus there appears 
a certain significance in Du Bellay’s address: 


Toy done qui as choisi le chemin le plus court, 

Pour estre mis au ranc des scavans de la court, 

Sans mascher le laurier, ny sans prendre la peine 

De songer en Parnasse, et boire 4 la fontaine 

Que le cheval volant de son pied fit saillir ... [35-39]. 


Far from training his poetic capacity, Du Bellay’s disciple must 
follow his natural vein alone; here again he will be following the advice 
given in the Rhetoron Didaskalos to the budding rhetor, who must be 
voluble at whatever expense to the organization of his ideas. Du 
Bellay’s lines run: 


Je veux que ... 
Ton simple naturel tu suives seulement ... [44-50] 
... car la douceur du stile 
Fait que l’indocte vers aux oreilles distille: 
Et ne fault enquerir s’il est bien ou mal fait, 
Car le vers plus coulant est le vers plus parfaict [77-80]. 
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Lucian’s speaker, once having chosen his subject, must ‘‘unhesitating- 
ly say whatever comes to the tip of [his] unlucky tongue. Take no 
pains at all that the first thing, just because it really is first, shall be 
said at the appropriate time, and the second directly after it, and the 
third after that, but say first whatever occurs to you first... . . But 
do make haste and keep it going, and only don’t stop talking” (p. 161). 

Du Bellay and Lucian are strikingly alike when it comes to recom- 
mending subjects for their several arts; the Frenchman recommends 
watching for important events or social ceremonies, and preparing a 
stock of appropriate wares in advance in slack times: 

... Argumens 4 propos il te fault espier: 
Comme quelque victoire, ou quelque ville prise, 
Quelque nopce, ou festin, ou bien quelque entreprise 
De masque, ou de tournoy: avec force desseings, 
Desquels a cette fin tes coffres seront pleins [63-69]. 
Allowing for difference in era and public, the injunction suggests that 
given to Lucian’s neophyte, to recall historical events in his speeches, 
and thus impress his audience (p. 159). The strongest parallel, how- 
ever, appears in the fact that the young rhetorician is advised to read 
“the speeches of the men who lived only a little before our time, and 
these pieces that they call ‘exercises,’ in order to secure from them a 
supply of provisions which you can use as occasion arises, drawing, 
as it were, on the buttery” (p. 159). The idea of having a strategic 
reserve of verse or of speeches brings the Greek near to the Frenchman ; 
but possibly the closest similarity appears when Joachim echoes the 
earlier part of the passage just quoted, in the following lines: 
I] fault des lieux communs, qu’d tous propos on tire, 
Passer ce qu’on [i.e., one’s audience] ne scait, et se monstrer scavant 
En ce que lon a lu deux ou trois soirs devant [102-4]. 
Here the idea of serving to one’s audience only what is of recent date 
is common to the two satirists. 

When Du Bellay deals, like Lucian, with the adventurer’s relations 
with rivals, he is more subtle than the Greek, and it may be possible 
to suppose that he remembers patronizing manners on the part of St.- 
Gelais or another toward members of the new school. The two men’s 
treatments of the relation resemble each other in so far as each rec- 
ommends a certain apparent consideration for a rival, with the purpose 
of obtaining an ascendancy over him in the public eye (Il. 81-96; pp. 


163 ff.). 
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At this point Du Bellay uses some of the Lucianic themes to be 
found in Turnébe’s satire. Having explained that the court poet ought 
always to seem unwilling to exhibit his works (Il. 116-21), and thereby 
showing possibly a reminiscence of Lucian’s advice to refuse with con- 
tempt subjects for oratory which are in fact too hard (p. 161; ef. p. 15 
above), Joachim continues: 

Et a la vérité, la ruse coustumiére 

Et la meilleure, c’est, rien ne mettre en lumiére: 

Ains jugeant librement des oeuvres d’un chacun, 

Ne se rendre subject au jugement d’aucun ... [122-25]. 
Du Bellay follows up his general counsel here, as does Turnébe in his 
work, with the example of an unnamed man who gained great reputa- 
tion without letting a telltale scrap of his composing reach the pitiless 
light of print. Interesting as the problem of identification is, Lucian 
no longer appears in it, or in the remainder of the poem. 

To sum up: Study of the Rhetoron Didaskalos, the Epitre of Tur- 
nébe, and the Poéte courtisan indicates that the two Frenchmen were 
basing their work on the Greek satire or on some intermediary which 
kept accurately the tone of the Greek work while reproducing less 
exactly its language. It seems reasonable to suppose that an eminent 
scholar like Turnébe would draw directly from the text of Lucian; the 
more so because the satire in question was not among the most widely 
read or known—not having been translated (for instance) by Erasmus 
or Thomas More.' As for the Poéte courtisan, I incline definitely to the 
judgment of Clément, Chamard, and Vianey in placing its composi- 
tion as well as its publication in 1559, as against Séché’s conjecture of 
1550 or earlier. In fact, it seems at least likely that Turnébe com- 
municated to the poet the obscure Lucianic source he himself used; 
that Du Bellay read it, and was struck with the idea of imitating it 
and Turnébe’s work in a vernacular poem which should be aimed not 
merely at Paschal but at the late Mellin de St.-Gelais and Charles 
Fontaine, as well as at a vaguer engeance of sycophantic scribblers.? 


1 Query: Did Geoffroy Tory include it in his French version of thirteen Lucianic 
dialogues, from Petit’s press in 1529? The title would suggest that the collection included 
only examples of the dialogue form. 


2R. L. Hawkins, op. cit., p. 157, attempts with dubious success to refute Clément’s 
thesis that Fontaine is one of the butts of the PC. His arguments appear to fall into two 
groups: (a) Du B. cannot be attacking F., for the traits which he scores in the PC are 
almost in toto applicable to Ronsard as well as to F.; (b) Du B. should not be attacking F., 
(since F. is rather an ally than a foe of the Pléiade), but cannot forgive the Quintil Horatian 
and will not believe F.’s self-exculpation in the letter to Morel. Roy, however, reviewing 
the volume in RHL in 1918, agrees that F. is not the man aimed at; and Laumonier, loc. 
cit., feels that the satire is directed at court poets as a group. 
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A point of considerable interest in the identification of Turnébe’s 
victim with P. Paschal lies in the fact that a number of manuscripts 
of the Rhetoron Didaskalos bear scholia alleging that Lucian’s butt in 
the satire was a certain Julius Pollux. Himself a rhetor and holder of 
Commodus’ appointment to the chair of rhetoric at Athens, Pollux 
may have been the men aimed at—the question has been variously 
debated.'! The important thing for the present purpose, however, is 
not that he was or was not Lucian’s target, but whether Turnébe knew 
the scholia and accepted their truth. If he did, we may see the reason- 
ing in his mind: for as Lucian lampooned Pollux, who got an imperial 
subsidy for which his chief qualifications were effrontery and evasion, 
so might Turnébe lampoon Paschal, who was historiographe du roi on 
a princely stipend while his superiors in real merit went hungry. We 
need not suppose that Turnébe anticipated the conjecture made by the 
editor Belin de Ballou in the 1778 edition of Lucian’s works, to the 
effect that Lucian had himself hoped for Commodus’ appointment and 
composed the Rhetoron Didaskalos in the venom of disappointed am- 
bition; the parallel would be clear enough to Turnébe without his 
going so far. 

Chamard speaks of Du Bellay as cultivating in French the Latin 
genre of the satire, and as approaching a masterpiece in the Poéte 
courtisan.2, Whatever his debt to Juvenal, Martial, or the Bernesques, 
Joachim in this poem draws upon a Greek source, as well as upon the 
contemporary Latin of his friend Turnébe. The two Frenchmen found 
in Lucian’s work a weapon providentially fitted to their hand, and 
Du Bellay at least realized an example of the Pléiade’s doctrine com- 
bined with that of André Chénier: ‘‘Sur des pensers nouveaux faisons 
des vers antiques.” 

RosBeERT VALENTINE MERRILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 For the scholia and the manuscripts in which they appear see Rabe, Scholia in 
Lucianum (Teubner, 1906), pp. iv, v, 174. The history of the discussion as to the credibil- 
ity of the scholia or of Belin’s thesis may be found in Lehmann’s ed. of Lucian (Leipzig, 
1822), VII, 514, 541; cf. Ranke’s Pollux et Lucianus (Quedlinburg, 1831), p. 30. In this 
connection my thanks are due for certain details of information to the distinguished 
Lucianists Professors Allinson and Harmon. 


2 Op. cit., p. 430. 
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THE “GODLESSE MINDE” IN SIDNEY’S ARCADIA 


OWARD the end of her rebuttal of Cecropia’s attack upon the 
foundations of religious belief, Sidney’s Pamela makes refer- 


? 


ence to a certain ¥‘godlesse minde,” against whom she has 
heard it alleged that it is absurd to conceive that the faculty of 
reason should be present in man and lacking to that great universe 
of which he is so small a part.! Have we here to do with a rhetorical 
fabrication; or is Sidney’s reference to some determinate person, real 
or dramatic, whose identity might throw some light on the immediate 
source from which Sidney is drawing? Our present purpose is to es- 
tablish the latter alternative and to suggest the bearing of this con- 
clusion upon the evaluation of the philosophical element in this sec- 
tion of the Arcadia. 
I 

Cicero’s De natura deorum is a philosophical dialogue in which each 
of the three speakers represents one of the three major Greek philo- 
sophical schools of the Hellenistic period: Velleius, the Garden; Bal- 
bus, the Porch; and Cotta, the Academy. In Book i, Velleius the 
Epicurean launches an arrogant invective against the stoic-platonic 
theology. Assailing the doctrines of a purposive creation and provi- 
dential administration of the cosmos, he traces the true beginning of 
things to a fortuitous concourse of atoms falling through the illimita- 
ble void and framing a haphazard world as a consequence of their 
random clashings and resulting combinations—an order of things 
with which the gods or reason are not in the slightest degree con- 
cerned. After Cotta has subjected this cosmology to a searching criti- 
cism, Balbus the Stoic, at the beginning of Book ii, develops his 
Weltanschauung: the harmonious order of nature, the regularity of 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, the planful perfection of the 
entire universe, bespeak conscious and intelligent direction. In his 
own words, there is a “‘providentia,” a “natura non artificiosa solum, 
sed plane artifex’’ (ii. 22). In chapter 12 he declares that “just as 
there is no part of our body which is not less important than ourselves, 
so the whole universe must be more important than a part of the 


1 Sidney, Works, ed. Feuillerat, I, 409. 
(MopernN Puar.o.oey, August, 1931] 
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universe. If that is so, the universe must be intelligent, for if it were 
not, man, who is a part of the universe, would, as participating in 
reason, necessarily be of more importance than the entire universe.’”! 
In iii. 9 the skeptical Cotta adroitly turns this line of reasoning into 
a reductio ad absurdum: “If you accept this, you will presently make 
it appear that the universe is the best reader of a book, for you will 
be able .... to draw up an argument in this style: That which is 
learned is more excellent than that which is not learned; there is 
nothing more excellent than the universe, therefore the universe is 
learned.” 

That Sidney was acquainted with Cicero’s dialogue at first hand 
is an antecedent probability of a high order.? That he was familiar 
with at least some of its contents mediately is evidenced by the con- 
siderable use made of this work by his friend Du Plessis Mornay, in 
his Vérité de la religion chrestienne, which Sidney translated in part 
and with which he must have been intimately familiar.* But all the 
evidence favors Sidney’s first-hand acquaintance with the dialogue. 
We need not urge his well-attested familiarity with the works of the 
Latin writer upon whom he had sought to model his Latin style. A 
comparison of the thought and language of the parallel passages in 
Cicero and Sidney forces the conclusion that Sidney’s argument is 
immediately related to the De natura deorum. It will be convenient 
to cite in extenso the passage in the Arcadia, in order that the se- 
quence of ideas, as well as the close verbal resemblances, may have 
their full weight: 

But what madd furie can ever so enveagle any conceapte, as to see our 
mortall and corruptible selves to have a reason, and that this universalitie 
(whereof we are but the lest pieces) should be utterly devoid thereof? as if 
one should saie, that ones foote might be wise, and him selfe foolish. This 


1 All direct quotations from the De natura deorum are from Francis Brooks's transla- 
tion, London, 1896. 


2 Miss Lois Whitney in her ‘‘Concerning Nature in the Countesse of Pembroke’s 
Arcadia,’ Studies in Philology, XXIV (1927), 211, cites Cicero’s dialogue as among the 
sources of Pamela's reply, but without calling attention to the details of correspondence. 


3 Explicit reference to the De nat. deor. is made in chap. 3 (Sidney’s trans., Works, 
ed. Feuillerat, Vol. III, p. 304); the story of Simonides and Hiero is cited from it (op. cit., 
p. 313). There are also various passages where the argument is plainly borrowed from 
Cicero's dialogue, e.g., the discussion of the apparent contradictions in the nature of God 
(p. 277) is from Cicero (iii. 12); Balbus’ argument that the universe must possess mind if 
one portion of the universe possesses reason is quite clearly the source of Du Plessis’ 

, . if wee finde a Mynde in our selves which are but a little grayne of the whole world; 
dare wee say that there is no Mynd elswhere then in ourselves?’’ (P. 270.) 


‘Cf. Letter X, to Hubert Languet ( Works, ed. Feuillerat, III, n. 83). 
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hearde I once alledged against such a godlesse minde as yours, who being 
driven to acknowledge these beastly absurdities, that our bodies should be 
better then the whole worlde, if it had the knowledge, whereof the other were 
voide; he sought (not able to answere directly) to shifte it of in this sorte: 
that if that reason were true, then must it followe also, that the worlde must 
have in it a spirite, that could write and reade to, and be learned;)... 

It will be seen that Sidney’s first sentence is a faithful summary of 
Balbus’ argument against Velleius cited above. The !ast member of 
the second sentence is a reminiscence of Cotta’s reply to Balbus. But 
here Sidney implies that Balbus was answered by Velleius, although, 
as we have seen in our summary of Cicero, it was Cotta who employed 
the argument in question. Sidney has either inadvertently confound- 
ed the two speakers, or, as seems perhaps more likely, deliberately 
fused the two in the interests of logical economy.” Such a correspond- 
ence of thought and diction as Sidney’s ‘‘Worlde must have in it a 
Spirite that could write and reade to, and be learned,” with Cicero’s 
“.. . . Universe the best reader of a book and... . learned” could 
hardly be the result of coincidence. The ‘“‘godlesse minde,” in the 
light of this evidence, is therefore Velleius confirmed by Cotta. 


II 


From the standpoint of the conclusion thus reached, that Sidney 
knew and utilized Cicero’s dialogue, we are now moved to ask how 
far it is necessary to modify the current conception of the philosophi- 
cal significance of the captivity episode. 

Professor Greenlaw, in his paper, ““The Captivity Episode in Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia,’*® advances the view, to my knowledge hitherto un- 
challenged,‘ that Lucretius was chief among Sidney’s direct sources 
for the arguments of Cecropia and that Pamela’s rebuttal exhibits 
an acquaintance with “even the details of the atomic theory.” Mr. 
Greenlaw further holds that Sidney’s criticism of that theory is ‘‘re- 
markable for its recognition of the chief points in the Lucretian philos- 


1 Ibid., I, 409-10. 

2 That Sidney was in the habit of altering his citations from ancient authors to suit 
his immediate purpose is well known. See Professor Cook's Preface to his edition of Sid- 
ney's Defense of Poesy, p. Xx. 

3 Manly Anniversary Studies (Chicago, 1923), pp. 62-63. 

‘Cf. Miss Whitney's article to which reference was earlier made, and Zandvoort’s 
Sidney's Arcadia, pp. 161-62, where Professor Greenlaw's ascription is accepted without 
qualification. Since writing this article I note that T. P. Harrison, in his ‘‘The Relations of 
Sidney and Spenser,’’ PMLA, XLV (1930), 723-24, has taken issue with the Lucretian 
interpretation. 
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ophy,” especially for the understanding it displays of “the doctrine 
of substances,” a doctrine ‘“‘not so easily grasped by men of Sidney’s 
circle as the more general implications of his philosophy.” These con- 
clusions must, I think, be substantially modified. 

The philosophically significant portion of the captivity episode is 
the argument between Cecropia and Pamela, in which the crafty aunt 
attempts to undermine the morals of her captive niece by a series of 
cynical and atheistical considerations, a composite, as we have seen, 
of skeptic and epicurean doctrines, together with some possible rem- 
iniscence of other miscellaneous doubters such as those against whom 
his friend Du Plessis Mornay had tilted in his book. Pamela’s reply, 
though colored with ideas remotely epicurean, is chiefly founded on 
the teleological physics elaborated by the Stoics from Aristotle, and, 
in the fashion of his age, by Sidney turned to Christian account. 

That the argument here, on the side both of -Cecropia and of 
Pamela, depends directly on a recent reading of Lucretius may well 
be questioned. From the limpid prose of Cicero’s De natura deorum 
Sidney might have derived without any extraordinary degree of philo- 
sophical insight far more than the very general knowledge he reveals 
of the epicurean philosophy. The details of the atomic theory, in Mr. 
Greenlaw’s sense, are in Cicero; they cannot however be legitimately 
elicited from Sidney. In the passage in question Sidney is concerned 
to show the impossibility of the casual formation of the universe. 
To that end he attacks, among other ideas, the doctrine that pre- 
existing substances by chance met to form the universe. This was of 
course a doctrine of the atomists, and Sidney’s objections may apply 
therefore to the system of Epicurus and to its formulation by Lucre- 
tius; but in the absence of any unequivocal reference to an atom Sid- 
ney’s specific opponent remains obscure. The word “substance”! is 
no warrant for the inference that atoms alone are in question; ‘‘sub- 
stance’”’ is neutral as between the various theories of the ultimate 
constituents of matter. That Sidney throughout the passage is think- 
ing mainly in terms of elements in the generically Aristotelian sense, 


1I find myself here in agreement with Harrison (op. cit., p. 324), who disagrees both 
with Miss Whitney's suggestion (op. cit., p. 211) that Sidney has confused two passages 
from Lucretius, and with Greenlaw’s identification of Sidney's ‘‘partes’’ with Lucretian 
atoms. It seems to me, however, an extravagance to appeal back, as Harrison does, to 
the original four elements of Empedocles, when the Aristotelian four seem required by the 


context. 
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herein following the common practice of his day and likewise the 
example of Du Plessis Mornay,' is indicated, for example, by his 
allusion to “elementishe and ethereall partes,”? and, immediately 
after, to the contrary “natures” of the elements. 

When, to take Mr. Greenlaw’s crucial instance, Sidney urges that 
‘ff nothing but Chaunce had glewed those pieces of this All, the 
heavie partes would have gone infinitely downewarde, the light in- 
finitely upwarde, and so never have mett to have made up this goodly 
bodie,’’’ he is apparently fusing a notion of infinity derived from Epi- 
cureanism with the stoic-Aristotelian doctrine of natural gravity and 
natural levity, according to which, for example, the element fire tends 
naturally to rise. This theory is so far from being ‘‘the argument of 
Lucretius’”® that the author of the De rerum natura has formally en- 
tered a caveat against supposing that any body can move upward of 
its own accord,® all atoms, heavy and light, falling naturally down- 
ward at equal speed through the unresisting void.’ In an adjoining 
passage® Lucretius introduces the famous epicurean doctrine men- 
tioned by Mr. Greenlaw, of the swerving of the atoms (declinatio) 
from their original downward course, by which means the various 
worlds are produced. This idea, as Mr. Greenlaw rightly says, is at 
the heart of the whole system of Lucretius; but one searches Sidney 
for it in vain. If therefore Sidney wrote this chapter, as Mr. Greenlaw 
suggests, ‘‘with the Latin poem before him or freshly in his memory,” 
it can hardly be taken as evidence of his profound grasp of the finer 
details of the atomic theory. 

A second initially attractive parallel that Mr. Greenlaw suggests 
is that between Cecropia’s suggestion that fear underlies all religious 
belief (p. 406) and Lucretius v. 1217 ff., where the thunderbolt is said 
to inspire fear of the gods. But here again there is a Ciceronian text 


1 See Sidney, Works, III, 279. 2 Ibid., I, 408. 

3 Manly Anniversary Studies, p. 62. 

‘In Aristotle's finite universe, of course, nothing can rise infinitely. 

5 Mr. Greenlaw’s ascription to Lucretius of the doctrine of a natural upward motion 
of the atoms is matter for surprise and admits of no equivocation: ‘‘And the argument 
of Lucretius that the heavy substances would have fallen downward through the empty 
void, and light substances would have mounted upward indefinitely . . . .’’ (op. cit., p. 62). 

6 De rerum natura ii. 184 ff. That after the Lucretian world has formed itself atoms 
frequently move upward is of course understood, but that any body should move infinitely 
upward is irreconcilable with Epicureanism. 


7 Ibid, 225 ff. 8 Ibid. 216 ff. 
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to be considered. Balbus (iii. 5) lists among the causes that have 
generated a belief in the gods “the terror caused to the mind by light- 
ning, tempests,’”’ and such like natural phenomena. Observe, too, 
that Cecropia’s language when she says, “Fear .... was the first 
inventer of these conceates. For, when they heard it thunder, not 
knowing the naturall cause, they thought there was some angry body 

. ,’ is not only as redolent of Cicero as of Lucretius, but perhaps 
more than either is rerniniscent of the famous verse (Frag. 63) of 
Petronius: “Primus in orbe deos fecit timor ardua caelo/Fulmina 
cum caderent..... ” Further evidence that Cicero rather than Lu- 
cretius is Sidney’s immediate source is found in Cecropia’s preceding 
sentence. Her point here is that ‘“Devotion”’ is “‘the best bonde, which 
the most politicke wittes have found, to holde mens witte in well 
doing,”’ that religious superstitions, ‘those bugbears of opinions,” are 
“brought by great clearkes into the world, to serve as shewelles to 
keepe them [i.e., men] from those faults, whereto els the vanitie of the 


worlde .... might pull them.” This thought has no precedent in 
Lucretius; but in the De natura deorum the idea is very precisely stated 
by Cotta (i. 42) thus: “.... Those who declared that the whole 


belief in immortal gods was manufactured for purposes of state, in 
order that those who could not be led to duty by reason might be 


”? 


led by religion. .... 
It may seem arbitrary to assume that no immediately Lucretian 


elements are present in the Pamela episode. In courtesy we may al- 
low a certain dwindling residuum of such; but the longer one considers 
concrete instances, the less significant and the less certain do they 
appear. But whether or no there can be found in Sidney some rem- 
iniscences of Lucretius does not touch the issue. What counts here 
is the question answered in the affirmative by Mr. Greenlaw, whether 
or no the captivity episode bespeaks for its author a careful study and 
intimate grasp of the Lucretian philosophy which would commend 
him to the interest of the deeper thinkers of his age. To this question 
our evidence, I think, justifies us in returning a decided ‘‘No.”’ 


Ronatp B. LEvINsON 
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DESTOUCHES IN ENGLAND 


N THE fall of 1717,! some nine years before Voltaire made his 
momentous visit to England, Philippe-Néricault Destouches ar- 
rived in London in company with the Abbé Guillaume Dubois, 

who desired to complete the negotiations of the Quadruple Alliance. 
The comic poet and protégé of the Marquis de Puysieulx had just 
received an appointment as secretary to the abbé. Being of an ambi- 
tious nature, he had every hope to push his fortunes in the field of 
diplomacy. In reality, however, his appointment offered but little 
prospect of advancement, particularly since the Abbé, according to 
the Mémoires, had but scant respect for his ability. Nevertheless, the 
trip was not futile. An eighteenth-century French writer, through the 
force of circumstances, became acquainted with England and aided 
in introducing that country to the French. 

Dubois returned to Paris on the second of August, 1718, leaving 
Destouches in England with instructions to keep him in touch with 
English affairs. The full record of the secretary’s service lies buried in 
his unpublished letters to Dubois which are now deposited at the 
Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres.? This voluminous cor- 
respondence is of threefold interest. It clarifies the diplomatic negotia- 
tions between France and England for the years 1717-23 ;* it furnishes 
an important document for Destouches’s biography; and, finally, it 
discloses the impressions made upon a French author by English 
civilization in the opening years of the eighteenth century. 


! Dubois arrived in England on September 28. According to G. Dubois (Mémoires) 
Destouches left France in August. 

2 Ibid. (Paris, 1829), III, 405-6: ‘Il me fallait un secrétaire d’ambassade; le Régent 
eut l’idée de choisir pour cela un auteur de comédies fort peu comiques. M. de Puysieulx, 
ambassadeur de France auprés des Treize Cantons, avait demandé 4 son Altesse royale 
un emploi pour un petit comédien nommé Néricault Destouches, qui avait débuté dans la 
diplomatie avec toute la froideur compassée d’un ministre protestant. On m’affubla de cet 
honnéte homme, avec qui je me suis mieux entendu depuis, de loin, il est vrai, puisque je 
le laisserai en Angleterre in saecula saeculorum, Destouches est le plus doux et le moins 
vénimeux des diplomates. Il étudie comme un bénédictin, se méle de philosophie, et 
méme de ce qui ne le regarde pas; car il est curieux autant qu'une femme. Je ne l'appelais 
que le Curieur impertinent, du titre d'une de ses piéces.”’ 

3 Correspondance politique, Angleterre, 303-45. 

4See A. Burner, ‘‘Le Poéte Destouches diplomate,’’ Revue d'histoire diplomatique, 
April-June and July-September, 1929. 
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From August, 1718, to June 5, 1723, the poet acted the rdle of 
liaison officer between the English ministers and Dubois. Apparently 
he had no official position. On one occasion he asked that the secre- 
taryship of the embassy be re-established, but Dubois refused his re- 
quest. At another period he had hopes of replacing Chamorel in the 
naval affairs, but Chamorel remained in that capacity. With the com- 
ing of Senneterre as ambassador of France to the Court of St. James 
on January 9, 1719, Destouches’s uncertain status became more hazy 
than ever, for Senneterre regarded the poet as somewhat of a nuisance. 
Fortunately, the ambassador soon grew weary of his task, and 
Destouches resumed his former duties. Just what these duties were, 
however, never became quite clear. They seemed to vary with the 
exigencies of the moment. By the English diplomats he was regarded 
as a chargé d’affaires; but officially he was never more than one of 
Dubois’s minions, of whom there were many in the various courts 
of Europe. His most important task consisted in interviewing the 
English ministers and in dispatching written accounts of his inter- 
views to Dubois. He further scanned the newspapers for items of 
interest. On one occasion he was charged with introducing Mlle de la 
Boissiére, an artist, to the society of England. On another, he was 
asked to pursue Don Machoud, a renegade Chartreux from Paris. He 
recorded quite fully the economic conditions in England at the time 
of the failure of the South Sea Company. When Dubois inquired 
about the financial system, Destouches forwarded him a long memo- 
randum. And just preceding his departure he was composing another 
memorandum concerning the organization and management of cor- 
porations.'! At times Dubois made English purchases through him, or 
had him look after his personal affairs. At another time we catch a 


10On May 8, 1723, Dubois wrote Destouches: ‘‘Je vous prie de tficher d’avoir une 
description de la maniére dont les Compagnies d’ Angleterre sont administrées. S’il y a 
des réglements imprimés ou autres, de tacher d’en avoir des exemplaires et des copies, de 
savoir quels sont leurs exercices journaliers, le nombre des directeurs, sous-directeurs et 
commis, comment se fait leur travail; comment se tiennent leurs séances; et tous les 
détails et toutes les circonstances de leur mécanique journaliére par rapport aux différents 
commerces que font ces compagnies.’’ The information which Dubois requested was never 
furnished by Destouches. However, on May 20, 1723, he wrote to his chief: ‘Je travaille 
& recouvrer tous les éclaircissements que V. Emce. m’a fait lhonneur de me demander 
sur les grandes compagnies établies en ce pays-ci par autorité du gouvernement; et j’espére 
que mes soins ne seront pas sans succés quoique cette entreprise exige que je me donne 
de grands mouvements, sans paraitre néanmoins m’en donner aucun sur ce sujet. Je fais 
agir sous main plusieurs amis éclairés qui me mettront en état de dresser un bon et ample 


mémoire.”’ 
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glimpse of the erstwhile chargé d’affaires accepting subscriptions for 
Voltaire’s Henriade.' All these services continued until June 5, 1723, 
when Destouches asked and received permission to come to Paris on 
what was intended at first to be a short vacation to arrange his per- 
sonal affairs. Mr. Hankiss, in his excellent work upon Destouches, 
suggests that the trip was made for the purpose of entering the French 
Academy or else because of Dubois’s death.? The truth of the matter 
is that neither reason for the return is valid. He asked for a leave of 
absence, and Dubois recalled him, replacing him immediately by 
Chavigny. 

Such were the circumstances which kept a French playwright and 
poet in England for six years. Destouches, it must be admitted, did 
not possess a superior intelligence. He had moreover a horror of what 
he called esprits forts—a horror which he expressed in some three 
hundred epigrams and several articles in the Mercure. Nevertheless, 
in other respects he was not impervious to the great contrast between 
England and France in the opening years of the eighteenth century. 
No Frenchman could go to England between 1717 and 1723 without 
some reaction to things English. Destouches undoubtedly had very 
interesting reactions which to a great extent cannot be traced because 
of lost correspondence. It apparently never occurred to him to write 
his Lettres anglaises. But not because, as Mr. Hankiss remarks,’ he 
was too hard pressed to make his observations upon the English race. 
As a matter of fact, we know that the playwright-secretary observed 
very carefully the people and events around him. He was peculiarly 
well placed to acquaint himself with things English. Presented to 
King George, he was admitted by that monarch to a certain intimacy. 
The ministers, naturally, gave him much information about the Eng- 
lish government, with which he seemed thoroughly familiar. Among 
his associates were persons at court as well as in London. Moreover, 
he was, as Dubois said,‘ highly inquisitive about English letters, Eng- 
lish corporations, English finances, English liberty, and once, at least, 
his duties led him to investigate one phase of English religion. He was 

1See RHL, XIV (1907), 688. 

2 J. Hankiss, Philippe Néricault Destouches, l'homme et l’euvre (Debreczen, 1918), p. 
37: “Il vint 4 Paris 4 cause de sa réception ou bien ce fut la mort de son maitre qui l’obligea 
& venir demander son salaire.”’ 

8 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 4 Mémoires, p. 406. 
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amused by some aspects of the English temperament. The results of 
all this inquisitiveness he never succeeded in putting in book form, 
although some undoubtedly found a way into his plays. But there 
are many reflections in the Correspondance with Dubois of his views 
upon English temperament, religion, government, liberty, legal pro- 
cedure, scientific discoveries, and letters. 

Although Destouches is interested primarily in political events, the 
comic poet also has an eye for racial distinctions in character. Thus he 
comments upon the faculty which the English have for concealing 
their chagrin and appearing most satisfied with conditions. ‘Tout cela 
[est] bien Brittanique en ce pays-ci’’ (September 21, 1719). The in- 
ability of the English to keep a secret also receives his attention. “‘En 
ce pays-ci les secrets ne sont pas de longue durée, parce qu’ils passent 
par beaucoup de gens” (January 31, 1719). Their well-known haughti- 
ness did not pass unnoticed: ‘Mais quand je fais réflexion sur l’entéte- 
ment et l’opinidtreté de M. Walpole, et en général sur la fierté naturelle 
des Anglais qui ne veulent pas que l’on puisse méme les soupgonner, 
que ni priéres, ni menaces soient jamais capables de les faire plier ... 
je déspespére presque entiérement ...”’ (April 29, 1723). Their love of 
comfort, their desperation in the face of disaster also struck him as 
peculiarly British: ‘‘Car je connais les Anglais, ils ne peuvent sup- 
porter la misére, elle les épouvante cent fois plus que la crainte des 
supplices. Un Anglais veut étre heureux, ou mourir; mais avant que 
de mourir, il est capable de risquer tout pour étre heureux’”’ (November 
9, 1722). Their favorite method of dying seems to be suicide. Des- 
touches, like Voltaire, remarked upon the frequency of its use in a 
letter of May 27, 1723: ‘Un nouveau prosélyte de la Religion 
Anglicane, appelé Mylord Tenham, a qui on avait donné il y a quelque 
temps une charge de Gentilhomme de la chambre, s’est tué ce matin 
entre onze heures et midi d’un bon coup de pistolet qu’il s’est tiré dans 
la téte. Quoiqu’on soit assez accoutumé ici 4 de pareilles scénes, son 
aventure fait beaucoup de bruit, parce qu’il passait pour homme sage, 
et avait un bien considérable.” They are a selfish, grasping race who 
cling to their possessions. “D’ailleurs les Anglais ne savent ce que 
c’est que de démordre de leurs prétentions, et encore moins de se 
défaire de ce qu’ils ont entre leurs mains. I] n’y a ni amitié, ni recon- 
naissance, qui puisse les rendre dociles sur ces matiéres’”’ (August 31, 
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1722). They keep their records in helter-skelter fashion: “On garde 
si peu d’ordre dans les bureaux de ce pays-ci, que rarement les min- 
istres qui entrent en place, sont instruits de ce qui a passé par les mains 
de leurs prédécesseurs” (August 21, 1722). In fact, nothing but God's 
grace keeps the English straight. ‘Mais c’est en ce pays-ci plus qu’en 
tout autre que l’on peut dire que l’homme propose et Dieu dispose” 
(July 30, 1721). None the less, they possess a certain vigor, particular- 
ly in pushing their rights and even in pushing what is not their right. 
The Portuguese government confiscated some British property under 
Portuguese law, whereupon the British government protested. 
Destouches commented: ‘‘Le ministre de Portugal se défend sur la 
loi de son pays qui a été violée et qui a autorisé la confiscation. Mais 
ces gens-ci qui disent qu’il n’y a rien 4 repliquer quand pour justifier 
quelque procédé ils citent leurs loix, ne veulent point goiter celles 
des autres états quand elles sont contraires 4 leurs intéréts” (October 
27, 1721). They are little inclined to hero-worship; Stanhope has 
their admiration “qui va jusques 4 la vénération—chose peu connue 
et peu pratiquée en Angleterre’ (February 10, 1721). And they 
possess a native independence which they manifest even toward one 
another: ‘Il n’y a que les novices en ce pays-ci qui obéissent prompte- 
ment—ceux qui se croient nécessaires et importants n’obéissent que 
quand ils veulent.”’ 

Destouches did not limit his observation to the English tempera- 
ment. Certain political problems were always arising with which he, 
as the London correspondent of Dubois, was forced to familiarize him- 
self. Thus, three months after the return of Dubois to Paris, the 
English Parliament began to consider the status of the Presbyterians. 
Destouches reported the matter to his master. But Destouches, pro- 
foundly Catholic, was not inclined, as was Voltaire several years later 
in his chapter “Sur les Presbytériens,”! to give any consideration to 
the religion of the sect. In fact, Destouches’s letters contradict rather 
than confirm the statement of Voltaire that all was peace and order 
among the various Protestant groups. The two letters upon the 
Presbyterians follow (in extract): 


1 Lettres philosophiques, ed. Lanson, I, 72-74. 
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A LonpreEs ce 26e décembre, 1718 
MONSEIGNEUR, 

La cour s’est enfin déterminée 4 mettre l’affaire des Presbytériens sur le 
tapis, et puisqu’elle a pris ce parti, il y a lieu de croire qu’elle se flatte que la 
conjoncture présente est favorable. En effet, son étroite liaison avec la France 
lui donne lieu de présumer qu’avec un pareil appui le Roi de la Grande 
Bretagne conservera dans les deux chambres une grande supériorité. Sans 
cette opinion, il y a bien de l’apparence que le gouvernement n’aurait pas 
entrepris d’y faire proposer une matiére si délicate. 

Vous savez mieux que moi, Monseigneur, que les Presbytériens sont un 
corps assez nombreux en ce pais-ci; que par ses maximes il est indispensable- 
ment attaché aux Wighs, dont il fait une partie considérable, et que par 
conséquent il est nécessairement ennemi des Thorys outrés, c’est-A-dire des 
Anglicans rigides qui soutiennent l’Episcopat et ce qu’ils appellent la haute 
Eglise. 

Dans les derniéres années du régne de la reine Anne, les Thorys 4 | ’instiga- 
tion de Mylord Bullingbrook obtinrent du Parlement un Acte sanglant contre 
les Presbytériens. Comme vous n’ignorez pas en quoi il consiste, je n’en ferai 
point ici un détail qui serait inutile. Il suffira que j’aie l’honneur de vous dire, 
Monseigneur, que par cet acte, ils sont exclus de toutes charges dans leurs 
corporations ou communautés, et de la voix délibérative dans 1’élection des 
Membres pour le Parlement, ce qui leur éte tout crédit, et les met hors d’état 
d’étre utiles au Gouvernement présent, quelque attachés qu’ils y soient 
nécessairement par leurs principes. 

Il y a longtemps qu’ils le pressent de faire révoquer l’acte en question. La 
Cour par de sages raisons a éludé jusqu’ici leurs sollicitations. Le Roy 
d’Angleterre se contenta l’année passée de toucher quelques mots assez 
délicatement sur cette matiére, dans la harangue qu’il prononga 4 l’ouverture 
du Parlement; et cela n’eut aucune suite. Mais comme dans cette session Sa 
Majesté Brittanique a eu une supériorité plus grande qu’on ne l’eiit osé 
espérer, et que l’union entre la France et |’Angleterre est si bien cimentée, que 
le Gouvernement croit la pouvoir regarder comme un appui dont il est sar, il 
n’a pas voulu différer davantage 4 faire ces efforts pour mettre les Presbytériens 
en état de le seconder non seulement par inclination mais par le crédit et le 
pouvoir qu’il lui procurera. 

En conséquence, de cette résolution, |’affaire fut proposée samedi dernier 
& la Chambre des Seigneurs, et malgré les oppositions auxquelles on avait eu 
lieu de s’attendre, elle prit un tour assez favorable pour faire espérer 4 la 
Cour qu’elle en pourra tirer bon parti. Néanmoins, il n’y a pas lieu de doute 
que cette affaire n’aigrisse étrangement les Thorys et né donne lieu aux 
discours et aux Libelles les plus emportés. J’aurai l’honneur de vous rendre 
un compte exact de cette discussion qui mérite qu’on y soit attentif, et dont 
le succés ajouterait un relief considérable au Gouvernement. 
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II 


2 janvier, 1719 


L’affaire des Presbytériens fut agitée vivement vendredi et samedi dernier 
4 la chambre haute. Ce serait abuser de votre temps, que de vous faire ici le 
détail des débats que cette affaire y a causés. II suffira que j’aye l’honneur 
de vous dire que le Bill dressé dans le grand Committé qui a été nommé pour 
examiner cette question, a été lu aujourd’hui devant les Seigneurs et a di 
étre envoyé ensuite 4 la chambre des communes oti |’on compte d’avoir encore 
une plus grande supériorité que dans la chambre haute. Ainsi on ne doute 
point que cette grande affaire ne se termine encore 4 la satisfaction de la cour, 
4 la réserve d’une clause sur laquelle Mylord Sunderland a jugé A propos de se 
relacher. Les Chambres vont s’ajourner pour quelques jours, et on compte 
que dés qu’elles seront rassemblées, elles donneront la derniére forme au Bill 
projetté, qui passera malgré l’opposition des Thorys qui en sont consternés, 
mais qui disent que lorsqu’un jour ils reprendront le dessus, ce Bill si favorable 
aux Presbytériens, sera la cause de leur totale destruction. 


Destouches portrays the government not only as tampering with 
the religious situation, but also as dishonestly meddling in local 
politics. To be sure, the English government was never entirely free 
from accusations of dishonesty. Voltaire, in his VIJIJ* Lettre,’ inti- 
mated that there was some corruption in Parliament. Destouches him- 
self cited a specific case of questionable parliamentary procedure. In 
the April elections in Westminster the government was threatened 
with defeat. Nevertheless, declared Destouches, the defeat had noth- 
ing alarming about it, since there were always means to override the 
elections. But let us leave the explanation to him: 

2 Avril, 1722 

On m’assure qu’on n’a jamais vu dans le quartier de Westminster une 
pareille animosité contre la Cour, et qu’il est 4 craindre que cet exemple 
n’influe beaucoup sur les élections qui sont 4 faire dans les provinces. Mais 
les ministres ne sont pas encore ébranlés, et comptent toujours sur les mesures 
qu’ils ont prises, pour avoir une grande supériorité dans le futur Parlement. 
D’ailleurs, supposé qu’ils perdissent quelques-unes des élections sur lesquelles 
ils comptent maintenant, ils ont trois ressources pour réparer une partie du 
mal, quand le nouveau Parlement sera assemblé: la premiére, de faire déclarer 
illégitimes plusieurs élections contraires, ce qui arrive trés souvent; la seconde, 
de gagner les Députés par plus de cent charges qu’ils ont toujours 4 donner; 
la troisiéme de les rappeller au parti de la cour par des pensions et des gratifica- 
tions. Enfin, je conclurai par une sentence que le bonhomme Hoffman, Doyen 


1 Ed. cit., I, 88 
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de tous les Ministres Etrangers en ce pays-ci, et peut-étre en Europe, a 
prononcé ce matin en ma présence; c’est que le gouvernement d’Angleterre ne 
doit jamais s’étonner du bruit qu’on y fait contre lui, ni des élections qu’il peut 
perdre, et qu’il faut que les ministres soient des traitres ou de malhabiles gens, 
quand ils ne trouvent pas le moyen d’étre les maitres dans un Parlement 
quelqu’il soit. 


As a matter of fact, the government did interfere with the election in 
Westminster, but there was little need for the interference. The gen- 
eral election resulted in a complete victory for the court. Destouches, 
knowing the opposition of the city of London and rather unfamiliar 
with the country as a whole, sought an explanation for this occurrence. 
In his letter of April 9, 1722, he explained it thus to Dubois: ‘Cela 
vient de ce que les villages qui sont en bien plus grand nombre que les 
comtés et les villes, sont composés d’un petit nombre d’Electeurs, qu’ il 
est aisé A la cour de gagner avec son argent ou celui de ses créatures.”’ 

The playwright-secretary never ceased to marvel, as did Voltaire, 
at the liberty accorded the English by the law, particularly the liberty 
of the press. On the twenty-fifth of August, 1721, an incident occurred 
which called to his mind the extent to which liberties might be taken. 
This time, however, the government intervened and Destouches ap- 
proved a procedure with which he had been all too familiar in France: 

Un imprimeur vient de faire une chose trés hardie 4 laquelle sans doute il 
a été incité par les ennemis du Gouvernement. I] a imprimé dans le journal de 
Londres tout le premier rapport du Comité Secret dans lequel Md. Sunder- 
land, feus Mm. Craggs, M. Charles Stanhope, la Duchesse de Candale, ses 
niéces, la Comtesse de Platten et plusieurs autres sont diffamez. Ce rapport 
est précédé dans cet écrit par une courte et vive préface pleine d’invectives 
affreuses et qui est un vrai tocsin de rébellion. Dés le lendemain que I’écrit a 
paru, l’imprimeur a été saisi avec tous les exemplaires qui lui restaient, et 
selon les apparences, il passera mal son temps. Car le Gouvernement avec 
raison est en fureur contre lui. Cependant, en ce pays-ci, les lois fournissent 
de tels subterfuges que les plus coupables échappent aisément aux punitions 
les mieux méritées. 
But when on July 23, 1722, a friend brought him Le Journal de 
Londres with certain political references, Destouches was amazed and 
hurried the newspaper to Dubois with the following comment: 

Un de mes amis de ce pays-ci, homme fort sensé et fort bien intentionné, 
m’apporta hier le Journal de Londres qui a paru le 11° de ce mois et m’assura 
que j’y lirais une piéce qui me surprendrait et qui ne pouvait manquer d’avoir 
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été publiée 4 l’instigation et sur les Mémoires du Gouvernement. Je la lus sur 
le champ, et elle me parut mériter tant d’attention, que je me mis a la traduire 
pour avoir l’honneur de vous l’envoyer. ... Ayez la bonté de lire et vous serez 
étonné de voir tant de rafinement de politique dans une gazette publique. 
Dubois replied to this observation of Destouches: ‘Je vous remercie 
du Mémoire qui était joint 4 votre 2nde lettre. Il faut avouer que les 
auteurs de ces nouvelles publiques de Londres parlent avee beaucoup 
de liberté, et entrent dans des matiéres peu proportionnées 4 leur pro- 
fession; mais c’est un mal qu’il ne serait pas aisé d’empécher, et ce que 
l’on peut faire de mieux est de lire ces sortes de piéces pour en profiter 
lorsqu’elles contiennent des choses qui méritent quelque attention, et 
je vous prie de me communiquer toutes celles de cette espéce qui 
viendront 4 votre connaissance par cette voie, ou par toute autre.” 
Destouches confirmed Dubois’s opinion in his letter of August 21, 
1722: 

On ne peut trop s’étonner en effet, des libertés que prennent les auteurs des 

nouvelles publiques en ce pays-ci. Celui qui fait Le Journal de Londres est le 
plus hardi et le plus profond de tous. C’est lui qui sous le nom de Caton a 
désolé le gouvernement, contre lequel il s’est déchainé fort longtemps avec 
beaucoup de force et d’adresse: mais on prétend que les Ministres l’ont gagné, 
et le font écrire quelquefois pour eux. Du moins en est-il accusé par son 
antagoniste auteur d’un autre journal, et qui est Jacobite passionné. 
When, however, on November 9, 1722, the journalists published an 
erroneous report upon Destouches, the poet was quite scandalized and 
threatened to appeal to the ministers, although he admitted he had 
secant hope of satisfaction: 

Les Gazettiers de Londres se sont avisés de publier que j’avais eu l’honneur 
de notifier le Sacre du Roi 4 Sa Majesté Brittannique, et au Prince et 4 la 
Princesse de Galles, ce qui assurément n’est pas vrai, et ce que je n’ai garde 
de faire sans en avoir regu |’ordre. Mais l’auteur du Journal de Londres a 
bien fait pis. Il a inséré dans son Journal l’histoire, ou plutét le conte d’une 
biche trés privée qu’un évéque a donnée au Roy, et que Sa Majesté a tuée d’un 
coup de pistolet par un mouvement de colére. Tout le monde m’a demandé 
aujourd’hui si cette histoire était véritable et j’ai compris qu’elle produisait 
un trés mauvais effet. C’est pourquoi je suis résolu d’en porter mes plaintes 
i Myl. Carteret et de le prier de punir l’impudent journaliste, s’il est possible, 
car en ce pays-ci la licence la plus effrénée se met 4 l’abri des lois. 

While Destouches was in England, one incident occurred which was 
destined to familiarize him with English legal procedure. A Don 
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Séverin Machoud, procurator of the Chartreux of Paris, having 
speculated heavily with his order’s funds in the Mississippi Company 
and lost, broke his convent and escaped to England, where he settled 
under the name Laballe. After he had been traced to London, Des- 
touches was instructed to request his arrest. The latter took the 
matter up with Carteret, who explained that the English government 
was powerless to make the arrest because “en ce pays-ci toute justice 
était locale, c’est-a-dire que le Roi méme de la Grande Bretagne n’y 
pouvait faire arréter qui que ce fat, 4 moins que le délit n’edit été 
commis dans le pays méme”’ (September 17, 1722). Destouches found 
that he could not arrest his man for escaping from the convent nor for 
cheating his coreligionists, but that he could in the name of the Char- 
treux in Paris prosecute Machoud for debt. He consulted the attorney- 
general, who advised him to swear out a warrant. But let us leave the 
story for him: 

Selon l’avis du Procureur Général, Mgr., je viens de chez un Avocat pour 
avoir ce qu’on appelle ici un Writ en vertu duquel je pusse faire arréter dés ce 
soir Don Séverin Michou au nom de la Communauté des Chartreux de Paris. 
Cet écrit m’allait étre donné bien et duement scellé, quand l’Avocat m’a de- 
mandé le nom du chef de cette communauté, c’est-d-dire du Prieur des Char- 
treux. Votre Eminence juge bien que je l’ignorais et que personne n’a pu me 
le dire, et au défaut de cette formalité voila l’affaire arrétée tout court, car en 
ce pays-ci une communauté ou Corporation est censée un corps mort, et il faut 
que le chef parle et agisse pour Elle [September 17, 1722]. 

Destouches eventually secured his warrant, but the elusive Don 
Séverin outwitted the chargé d’affaires. On September 28, 1722, the 
latter announced that the affair was becoming more and more-compli- 
cated. ‘‘Cependant la chose devient d’autant plus pressante, que tous 
les réfugiés Francais qui sont ici se liguent pour protéger Don Séverin 
Machou; ils se vantent qu’ils ... prendront si bien son fait et cause 
que je ne tirerai pas un sou de lui.”” On October 1, 1722, he reported 
that his intended victim had obtained a writ of habeas corpus “pour 
éviter d’aller 4 Newgate. Comme il aura en ce lieu-la plus de liberté 
qu’il n’en avait au lieu ov je le faisais garder, je crains qu’on ne lui 
procure l’occasion de s’évader.” In the meantime the Chartreux in 
Paris, not understanding the complications of legal procedure, grew 
impatient that their “procureur” was not returned to them. Des- 
touches explained to Dubois in his letter of October 8, 1722, that it 
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had become essential to inform them of “la différence qu’il y a des 
lois de ce pays-ci 4 celles de France, parce qu’ils s'imaginent que je 
puis poursuivre 4 Londres leur Procureur fugitif comme voleur, en 
quoi ils se trompent extrémement; j’entre dans tous les détails qui sont 
propres a les désabuser, et 4 les instruire parfaitement. Je les avertis 
en méme temps qu’il serait absurde de réclamer la personne de Dom 
Séverin Machoud, que les sollicitations les plus puissantes n’obtien- 
draient pas un pareil point du Gouvernement d’Angleterre.”’ Des- 
touches had been further vexed by a letter which Don Ricard, prior of 
the Chartreux in Paris, had sent to Don Machoud (October 22, 1722). 
“Cette piéce appuyée des lois de |’Angleterre toujours favorables aux 
défendeurs, et desquelles personne au monde ne peut empécher |’exécu- 
tion, sans compter les subtiles détours, et les ressources inépuisables 
qu’elles fournissent aux gens de mauvaise foi, ont rendu mes travaux 
absolument inutiles.”’ Finally, to quiet the frequent solicitations from 
Paris, he sent his letter to Don Jéréme Ricard. The letter, remarkable 
for its wit and brilliance, is one of the finest French expositions of 
English legal procedure in the eighteenth century: 


Le 29 octobre, 1722 
Mon REVEREND PERE, 

Je suis trés flatté de voir que vous étes content de mes soins et de mon zéle, 
mais je suis surpris de ce que les lettres que j’ai eu l’honneur de vous écrire, ne 
vous ont pas détrompé de l’opinion ot vous étes, que les recommendations 
et la protection des cours de France et d’Angleterre, pourraient influer utile- 
ment sur |’affaire de Dom Séverin Machoud. II ne s’agit pas ici d’une affaire 
d’Etat; si c’en était une, vous auriez déja eu pleine et entiére satisfaction. 
Mais, mon Révérend Pére, il est question seulement de poursuivre le Pro- 
cureur d’une Communauté, non comme Religieux fugitif et Apostat, non 
comme voleur, mais comme débiteur envers cette méme communauté. Ainsi 
e’est un procés que je poursuis; et le Roi d’Angleterre, ses ministres et tout 
son Gouvernement ne peuvent me donner le moindre secours en cette occasion. 
Il faut qu’en ce pays-ci, les loix ou plutét les chicanes inventées, je crois, par 
lV’enfer, aillent leur train. Toutes ces loix fondées sur les priviléges de la 
Nation Anglaise, fournissent 20 expédients en faveur des débiteurs contre un 
en faveur des créanciers. Et pour vous faire toucher ce point au doigt et 4 
l’ceil par un exemple qui vous intéresse, je vais vous donner un précis de ce 
qui s’est passé 4 l’égard de Dom Séverin Machoud. 

J’ai d’abord sondé si en considération du bon ordre et de la sdreté publique 
la Cour pourrait me le faire remettre pour le renvoyer en France, mais j’ai 
6té convaincu sur le champ, que le Roi d’Angleterre et ses Ministres, quoique 
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remplis de bonne volonté et persuadés de la justice de ma demande ne 
pouvaient absolument me l’accorder, parce que tout délit commis dans un 
pays étranger, 4 l’exception du crime d’Etat, trouvait en ce pays-ci un asile A 
l’abri des plus puissantes sollicitations, et cela, en vertu de loix si positives, 
que toute la Nation se révolterait plut6t que de permettre qu’elles fussent 
violées, 4 l’égard de l’homme du monde qui lui serait le plus indifférent, et 
méme le plus odieux. Il m’a done fallu dresser une autre batterie contre votre 
Apostat, dirigé par les plus habiles avocats d’Angleterre. Je l’ai attaqué 
comme débiteur. C’était la seule prise qui me restat sur lui. En ce pays-ci 
rien n’est: plus facile que de faire arréter un homme pour dettes, méme con- 
tractées en pays étrangers; mais rien n’est plus difficile que de le retenir, et 
que de prouver ces mémes dettes. Voild l’embarras prodigieux ov je me suis 
trouvé, depuis que j’ai entamé cette désagréable affaire. J’ai fait prendre 
votre Apostat, mais je n’ai pu l’envoyer en prison. II est resté sous la garde 
des archers, c’est 4 dire dans la maison de |’un de ceux qui |’ont arrété; c’est 
encore la coutume d’Angleterre. Ces archers sont comme partout ailleurs, des 
Ames vénales qui font tout pour de l’argent. Don Machoud leur en a donné 
abondamment; moyennant quoi ils ont ameuté autour de lui tous les gens qui 
pouvaient le rassurer contre mes poursuites, et lui fournir le moyen de les 
éluder. En effet, malgré toutes les précautions que j’ai pu prendre, et qui ont 
empéché pendant tout ce temps 14 qu’il ne trouvat des Cautions, ils lui ont 
conseillé de réclamer en sa faveur, le droit qu’ils appellent ici habeas corpus; 
droit en vertu duquel tout débiteur arresté, peut obtenir d’étre tiré des mains 
des Archers, pour étre transporté au Bane du Roi qui est une maison trés 
commode, ov les débiteurs sont sous la seule garde du Concierge de la Maré- 
chaussée, en attendant qu’ils puissent étre cautionnés. De sorte que Don 
Machoud, profitant des salutaires avis qu’on lui donnait, a obtenu, quoiqu’A 
grands frais A la vérité un habeas corpus, et a été conduit au Banc du Rot. 
Cela ne pouvait étre empéché par aucune procédure, ni par aucune sollicita- 
tion. C’est le droit de tous les habitants de ]’Angleterre, sans distinction. 
Qu’a fait aprés cela votre Procureur? I] a commencé par gagner le Concierge, 
en lui donnant une somme considérable. Ensuite il a essayé de le convaincre 
qu’il était arrété par pur esprit de vengeance, pour une dette supposée. Et 
pour mieux y réussir, il lui a fait lire la premiére lettre que vous lui avez écrite, 
4 lui Dom Machoud, lettre toute gracieuse, et qui ne faisant aucune mention 
du vol, a tellement prévenu le concierge en faveur de votre Apostat, qu’il 
s’est trouvé disposé 4 l’aider de tout son pouvoir. Aussi n’a-t-il pas balancé 
4 recevoir pour caution deux autres fripons de moines reniés et moyennant 
ces cautions véreuses, il a accordé 4 Dom Séverin ce que |’on appelle ici la 
longue Prison. 

Ici votre étonnement s’épuise, mon Révérend Pére. Qu’est-ce que la 
longue Prison, m’allez vous demander? Je vais vous satisfaire. 

Quand un débiteur est transféré au Banc du Roi, ce méme débiteur y de- 
meure dans la maison du Concierge qui lui sert de Prison. Mais dés qu’il peut 
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trouver quelqu’un qui le cautionne, quand le Concierge s’en contente, car il 
est responsable de la personne du débiteur, il lui accorde la permission d’aller 
demeurer et de se promener dans un lieu ou quartier privilégié de Londres, 
appellé la Minte. Or ce quartier lui seul est une petite ville, et c’est ce qu’on 
appelle la Longue Prison du banc du Roi. C’est la que le vénérable Dom 
Séverin a eu l’adresse de se faire relacher, moyennant votre argent qu’il a 
prodigué pour avoir cette sorte de liberté, malgré toutes les chicanes que j’ai 
pu opposer aux siennes. Et ce qu’il y a de merveilleux, c’est que ses deux 
cautions qui sont l’un un Jésuite, et l’autre un Carme ou Cordelier défroqués, 
se sont retirés avec lui dans le méme lieu, pour étre eux-mémes en stireté contre 
mes poursuites. Il est vrai que le Concierge de la Maréchaussée doit me 
répondre de la personne de votre Apostat, et l’obliger 4 se représenter dés que 
nous plaiderons dans les formes, 4 quoi nous procéderons aussitét que les 
juges tiendront leur session, et que votre témoin sera arrivé. Mais outre que 
pour prouver la dette, il nous faudra passer par un Labyrinthe de formalités, 
notre indigne personnage pourra, s’il veut, profiter de cet intervale pour 
s’éclipser, quand il se verra, comme je l’espére, réduit au point de payer ce 
qu’on lui redemande ou d’aller dans une vraie prison. A vous dire le vrai, 
Mon Révérend Pére, je ne le crois point assez sot, et il est trop bien con- 
seillé pour s’exposer 4 ce malheur. Car ce serait en effet Je plus grand qui lui 
pat arriver. La prison est aussi cruelle en Angleterre pour les débiteurs que 
pour les voleurs de grand chemin. Pour peu qu’ils y restent, s’ils n’ont pas 
assez d’argent pour assouvir incessamment l’avidité insatiable du gedlier, ils 
y périssent de faim et de misére. Ils y sont insultés, outragés, battus, et si 
jamais je puis confiner 14 votre procureur fugitif, vous pouvez compter qu’il 
y essuyera la plus rude punition que son crime pit jamais lui attirer. Mais 
comme je vous l’ai déji marqué, je doute qu’il s’expose 4 cette fin terrible, et 
quand il ne se verra plus de ressource, il disparaitra. Alors je n’aurai plus de 
recours que contre le Concierge, et pour le forcer 4 faire bon de ce que Dom 
Séverin devait restituer, il faudra prouver la dette si démonstrativement, qu’il 
ne reste pas la moindre objection 4 nous faire. C’est 4 cette occasion que le 
témoin que vous envoyez et que j’attends avec impatience nous sera trés utile. 
Quoique votre indigne Procureur jouisse d’assez de liberté pour pouvoir 
sortir d’Angleterre quand bon lui semblera, je doute pourtant qu’il prenne ce 
parti, parce que j’ai aposté des gens qui lui ont insinué adroitement une 
vérité constante, c’est qu’en tout pays, hors celui-ci, nous aurons le pouvoir 
de le faire arréter pour le renvoyer en France. Je sais qu’il est si frappé de 
cette idée, qu’il se ressoudra difficilement 4 quitter |’Angleterre, qui est pour 
lui le seul asile en Europe, od ses crimes puissent étre 4 l’abri des remon- 
trances et des sollications d’un ministre de France. Tout ce que je crains 
c’est qu’il ne se cache, quand il croira ne pouvair plus éviter sa condemnation; 
mais il faudra qu’il soit bien enterré, si je ne le découvre pas. 
Au reste quoiqu’il soit accablé sous le poids de mes persécutions, quoiqu’il 
ait dépensé sans doute la plus grande partie de l’argent qu’il a apporté ici, ce 
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qu’il m’est aisé de juger par les libéralités infinies qu’il s’est vu obligé de faire; 
quoi qu’il soit déjA dans une extréme misére, et si changé et si abattu qu’il 
est presque méconnaissable; son orgueil, son impudence, son endurcissement 
dans le crime ne font qu’augmenter chaque jour. Il me fait dire 4 chaque 
moment qu’il se moque de tout ce que je puis faire contre lui; qu’il recouvrera 
son entiére liberté, malgré mon crédit et toutes mes démarches; qu’il est venu 
ici pour accomplir un dessin qu’il cachait dans son cceur depuis plus de six 
ans, c’est A dire celui de se faire protestant. Qu’il ne se soucie ni de son frére, 
ni de sa belle-sceur, et qu’il aime mieux qu’ils soient pendus que d’essuyer la 
moindre égratignure pour les sauver. Que le Sr. de Bleville peut pourrir 4 la 
Bastille si on le veut, mais que pour procurer la liberté au mari d’une gueuse, 
il n’ira pas se remettre entre les mains des moines ses confréres, contre lesquels, 
excepté contre vous, mon Révérend Pére, il vomit les injures les plus atroces, 
et les calomnies les plus infimes. C’est de cette sorte qu’il s’est expliqué 
plusieurs fois avec la dame de Bleville elle-méme, enragé de ce qu’elle l’a 
abandonné totalement, depuis qu’elle a été persuadée que son mari avait 
été mis A la Bastille. Cela s’est passé devant témoins qui me |’ont rapporté 
et qui sont dignes de foi, et il a poussé si loin l’ingratitude 4 l’égard de cette 
malheureuse femme qu’il avait séduite par son babil engageant, et son faux 
air d’honnéte homme, qu’elle est présentement aussi 4 plaindre pour le moins 
qu’A bl4mer. II est certain qu’elle a rompu tout commerce avec lui et qu’elle 
est devenue aussi ardente A le persécuter, qu’elle s’est montrée opinidtre A 
le soutenir. II est aussi trés avéré qu’elle n’a entre ses mains ni argent, ni effets 
appartenants A votre scélérat, et d’ailleurs elle en a fait serment sur 1’Evangile, 
en présence de gens commis pour le lui faire préter et pour écouter sa déposi- 
tion. Ainsi, mon Révérend Pére, ce serait trés inutilement et pour ainsi dire 
trés injustement que |’on ferait retenir plus longtemps le Sr. de Bleville 4 la 
Bastille; et je crois qu’il est désormais de la prudence et de |’équité de l’en 
faire sortir; outre qu’il n’a nullement connivé aux indiscrétions et aux impru- 
dences que sa femme a commises, par les adroites séductions de votre indigne 
Procureur, qui est un scélérat déterminé 4 tout dire et 4 tout faire, et qui ne 
laisse aucune espérance de retour, d’ailleurs obsédé et guidé par tous les 
Prétres apostats qui sont 4 Londres, il dit hautement que dés qu’il sera hors 
d’affaire, il composera et publiera un livre qui démasquera, dit-il, votre ordre, 
et le fera connaitre 4 tout l’univers, tel qu’il est. Ce sont ses propres termes. 

J’ai cru qu’il était essentiel que j’entrasse dans tout ce long détail, en 
premier lieu, afin de vous transporter pour ainsi dire en ce pays-ci, et de vous 
convaincre qu’il n’y a ni faveur, ni crédit qui puissent y opérer contre votre 
Procureur; en second lieu pour vous mettre parfaitement au fait de l’état ot 
est l’affaire présentement, et en troisiéme lieu, pour vous dépeindre au naturel 
les dispositions présentes de Dom Séverin Machoud. 

While Destouches was in England, the conspiracy of Christopher 


Layer was discovered,' and the poet had an opportunity to become 


! Christopher Layer (1683-1723) was executed at Tyburn for conspiring with the 
Pretender (see Doran, London in the Jacobite Times, Vol. 1). 
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acquainted with legal procedure not only in cases of debt but also in 
cases of state crimes. He followed the proceedings with considerable 
interest, even to the point of sending to Dubois the published minutes 
of the case. And when, finally, Layer was condemned, Destouches 
wrote a letter describing the proceedings: 

Enfin l’avocat Laér vient d’étre jugé. Cette cause a duré depuis hier neuf 
heures du matin jusqu’a 4:30 aprés minuit. On avait nommé 66 jurés, c’est- 
a-dire 66 habitants de son pays, pour que les 12 d’entre eux qui seraient 
choisis pour ses juges, lui fissent son procés. I] en a récusé d’abord 36, en 
vertu du privilége des sujets, et entr’autres il a récusé tous les gentilhommes. 
A la fin, aprés de longues contestations, ses 12 juges ont été fixés, six de la 
haute, et six de la basse église. I] s’est défendu fort longtemps avec beaucoup 
de fierté, et méme d’insolence, et ses avocats ont parlé du méme ton parce 
qu’ils comptaient que les Jurés le déclareraient innocent. Mais comme il y 
avait un trés grand nombre de témoins 4 la téte desquels étaient les Srs. Linch 
et Plumket, et beaucoup de piéces convaincantes contre lui, principalement 
le plan de la conjuration que |’on a trouvé dans ses papiers, et que l’on a lu 
& haute voix devant toute l’assemblée qui était prodigieusement nombreuse, 
les jurés aprés avoir tout entendu, et tout examiné, n’ont été qu’une demi- 
heure A délibérer, et d’une commune voix |’ont déclaré guilty, c’est-a-dire, 
coupable. ... On croit que pendant les 4 jours qui lui restent, il offrira de faire 
ce qu’il a refusé obstinément avant son procés, c’est-d-dire de dénoncer ses 
complices et de déposer contre eux, surtout contre l’évéque de Rochester. 
Mais outre que ceci n’est qu’une opinion sans certitude, on doute que la cour 
veuille se fier 4 lui, en lui accordant la vie 4 condition qu’il parlera. Car c’est 
l’usage en pareil cas, le Roi de la Grande Bretagne commence par signer la 
grace du criminel; un homme condamné 4 mort n’étant point recu ici en 
témoignage. Mais il y a des exemples que le criminel qui pour obtenir sa 
grace a promis merveilles n’a plus voulu rien déclarer dés qu’il a été sir de sa 
vie. Laer qui est fin et audacieux, est tout propre 4 jouer un pareil tour 
[December 3, 1722]. 

It must not be inferred that Destouches spent all his time inter- 
viewing the ministers, pursuing Don Séverin, and reporting state con- 
spiracies. England was alive with new scientific discoveries, and 
Destouches, though not at all a popularizer of science like his friend 
Fontenelle, could not resist their appeal. The scientific innovation 
which seemed to interest him most was the vaccination for smallpox 
to which Voltaire was destined later to devote a whole chapter of the 
Lettres philosophiques.! On July 10, 1721, Destouches wrote to Dubois: 

Ii s’est pris, aujourd’hui, Mgr., une résolution fort singuliére au Conseil: 
c’est de remettre la peine de mort 4 quatre criminels qui y avaient été con- 
1 Lettre 11. 
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damnés, 4 condition qu’ils souffriront qu’on fasse sur eux |’épreuve de leur 
donner la petite vérole comme on la donne aux enfants 4 Constantinople. 
Trois de ces criminels entre lesquels il y a une fille de 18 ans, ne l’ont jamais 
eue, et sont encore jeunes. Le 4éme l’a déja eue et est dans la force de son 
Age. On les remettra entre les mains des médecins qui les prépareront tant 
par un régime, que par des remédes, 4 recevoir le venin de la petite vérole, et 
si l’épreuve réussit comme on n’en doute pas, on projette d’en user de méme 
4 l’égard des enfants et des personnes plus Agées en Angleterre qui n’ont point 
passé par cette maladie, et on compte d’éviter par lA non seulement les ravages 
qu’elle y fait, mais méme l’inconvénient facheux des marques qu’elle laisse 
ordinairement sur le visage. Mylady Wortley Montague a déja prévenu sur 
une de ses filles |’épreuve que |’on veut faire et la chose lui a parfaitement 
réussi. 

Later, he spoke of a second experiment with inoculation, this time 
suggesting that it might be profitably tried by the doctors of France: 


Votre Eminence n’ignore pas qu’on a fait l’insertion de la petite vérole 

aux deux plus jeunes Princesses filles du Prince de ‘Galles. Cette opération 
réussit 4 merveilles. Mylord Thownsend va la faire faire sur cinq de ses 
enfants tout 4 la fois, et presque tous les péres et méres en ce pays-Cci se 
disposent 4 suivre son exemple. Je ne scais si tant de succés ne tenteront 
point nos médecins de France. 
Nor was inoculation the only scientific innovation which claimed his 
attention. When M. Chirac, physician to the Duke of Orleans, ex- 
pressed the desire to acquaint himself with the English method of 
combating the plague, Destouches deluged him with pamphlets on 
the subject (July 9, 1722): 

Je suis charmé que votre Eminence m’ait fourni l’occasion de faire quelque 
plaisir 4 Mr. Chirac. Je joins 4 ce paquet non seulement l’ouvrage qu’il a 
souhaité d’avoir, mais méme celui du Docteur Mead, auquel on a répondu 
par les deux piéces que j’ai l’honneur de faire tenir 4 votre Eminence. Mr. 
Chirac, trouvera dans ces trois brochures de quoi satisfaire sa curiosité, et y 
verra deux systémes bien différents qu’on a en ce pays-ci sur la cause de la 
peste, et sur la maniére d’arréter ce terrible fléau. 


And again on July 16, 1722, he wrote: 

Je le [le courrier] chargerai ... d’un mémoire pour. ... Chirac, que je veux 
mettre au fait de tous les écrits que l’on a publiés ici sur la peste. Je me flatte 
qu’il sera satisfait des soins que je me suis donnés pour contenter sa curiosité. 
Furthermore, on October 12, 1722, he detailed to Dubois, already on 
the lookout for some suitable gift to Louis XV, Rowley’s astro- 
nomical machine: 
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Il y a A Londres, Mgr., un ouvrier fameux, qui a inventé une Machine 
surprenante qui représente toute la structure de 1’Univers avec tant d’art et 
d’une maniére si sensible, qu’outre le plaisir qu’il y a de voir une merveille 
semblable, on peut en s’en servant apprendre en huit jours plus d’astronomie, 
qu’on n’en pouvait apprendre dans |’espace de dix ans par 1’étude de tous les 
livres qui ont traité cette matiére. En un mot, c’est un chef-d’ceuvre digne 
non seulement de la curiosité, mais méme de toute l’attention du Roi et je 
suis persuadé que Votre Eminence ne peut faire un présent plus agréable ni 
plus utile 4 sa majesté. 

And when the discovery was made that the telescope could be 
shortened to six feet, Destouches hurried the news to Dubois (Novem- 
ber 2, 1722): 

Un fameux ouvrier d’Angleterre a trouvé le secret d’accourcir extraordi- 
nairement les Théléscopes, et il en fait un de six pieds qui produira le méme 
effet qu’un de 30 pieds. En quoi il accomplit une des propositions du Chevalier 
Newton dans son livre des Optiques, Prop. VII, Probléme II. Ce livre est 
traduit en francais. Mr. de Fontenelle a sans doute cet ouvrage entre ses 
mains et il pourra expliquer 4 son Eminence en quoi consiste la singularité et 
la perfection de l’ouvrage qu’on a |l’honneur de lui proposer et que |’ouvrier 
offre de finir au plus t6t pour son Eminence, sans pouvoir encore en dire le prix. 

Destouches’s last official task concerned the Catholics in England. 
After the conspiracy the government decided to place a tax upon the 
Catholics suspected of loyalty to the Pretender. Destouches, an ardent 
Catholic, appealed to Dubois for assistance, and Dubois, now seeking 
the cardinal’s cap and foreseeing an occasion to create dissension in 
England, gave him every encouragement. The poet surpassed himself 
in diligence in order to defeat the government measure. Then all of a 
sudden the news spread in London that the French were again 
persecuting the Protestants. Destouches, who had seen in London far 
too many of the disastrous effects of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, hastened to urge Dubois to refrain from such a move (Decem- 
ber 10, 1722): 

Mais d’un autre cété, Mgr., je ne vois pas que la France puisse redoubler 
ses instances en faveur des Catholiques d’Angleterre, si ce que toutes les 
gazettes publient ici est véritable. Elles disent que l’on va obliger les Protes- 
tants ou nouveaux convertis en France, 4 faire une nouvelle abjuration ou 4 
sortir du royaume. I] me m’appartient pas d’examiner si cette résolution ne 
serait pas préjudiciable en faisant perdre 4 la France une seconde fois un 
trés grand nombre de sujets, qui viendraient peupler les pays protestants, y 
ranimer une haine implacable contre Elle, et faire de nouveaux efforts pour 
ruiner notre commerce et nos manufactures. 
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Fortunately, the report of the persecution seemed only a piece of 
political propaganda, and Destouches redoubled his efforts in favor 
of the English Catholics. Even Dubois was impressed with such a 
display of zeal. On May 8, 1723, he wrote to his secretary: 

Vous plaidez si bien la cause des Catholiques auprés de Mrs. Thownshend 
et Walpole, qu’il serait superflu d’exciter votre zéle et de vous donner de 
nouvelles instructions; et c’est vous dire tout ce qui me reste 4 vous marquer 
sur cette affaire, que de vous assurer que sans aucune exception d’objet ni 
de temps, vous ne pouvez vous faire auprés de moi un plus grand mérite, que 
de parvenir A faire paraitre qu’en cette conjoncture |’intercession du Roy 
n’a pas été inutile aux Catholiques d’Angleterre. ... 


Nevertheless, the bill taxing the Catholics was passed. Destouches 
announced the news in a letter of May 27, 1723, consoling himself by 
the fact that the government had spent so much to push the bill that 
it would get but small returns from it: ‘‘Ainsi, Mgr., cette affaire 
toute désagréable qu’elle puisse étre 4 la France et 4 toutes les Puis- 
sances Catholiques, vient d’étre emportée parce que M. Walpole l’a 
voulu, et qu’il a peut-étre dépensé plus d’argent pour la faire réussir 
que le Gouvernement n’en retirera jamais.” 

On December 28, 1722, Destouches informed Dubois of the arrival 
in London of J. B. Rousseau. The letter is an interesting document 
to be placed alongside of Voltaire’s letter on the consideration ac- 
corded to writers in England. Rousseau had been exiled from France 
on account of some scurrilous verses which he was alleged to have 
written but which he attributed to Saurin. In France the verses cost 
him his reputation; in England he was welcomed by the King and the 
royal family, while he mingled with the highest nobility and prepared 
to sell to the English an edition of his works: 

Nous avons 4 Londres depuis quelques jours un illustre malheureux, qui 
y est venu extrémement recommandé par M. le Prince Eugéne, et qui y est 
vivement protégé par M. le Comte de Staremberg et par Mylord Cadogan. 
C’est Mr. Rousseau. II vient faire imprimer ici ses ouvrages par souscription. 
Il veut, dit-il, me mettre en main des preuves authentiques, qui me con- 
vaincront qu’il est banni de sa patrie par la plus noire et la plus affreuse 
calomnie que |’Enfer ait jamais inventée; ce sont ses propres termes. I] m’a 
prié de prendre la liberté d’implorer la justice de Votre Eminence en sa faveur. 
Il ne veut qu’Elle pour juge, et se fait fort, si elle le croit digne d’étre entendu 
dans ses défenses, de lui prouver incontestablement que le Sr. Saurin qu’il 
regarde comme |’artisan de son malheur est lui-méme le véritable et l’unique 
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auteur des vers scandaleux, qu’il a eu la méchanceté de lui attribuer pour le 
perdre. Au reste le Roi de la Gre. Brete. et le Prince et la Princesse de Galles 
ont honoré M. Rousseau d’un accueil trés favorable, et toute la plus haute 
noblesse est disposée ici, 4 lui donner de solides marques d’estime, en souscri- 
vant magnifiquement pour |’édition qu’il va faire de ses ouvrages. 

While in London, Destouches had ample opportunity to become 
acquainted with English literature. Just how far he did so, however, 
is problematical. Mr. Hankiss suggests that he was probably ac- 
quainted with Addison;! there is small justification for the assertion. 
In the Correspondance with Dubois, there is no reference whatever to 
English letters. The nearest approach is the mention of Newton’s 
Optics, already cited. Dubois in his Mémoires refers to Destouches’s 
interest in philosophy. Still there is no evidence that he was ac- 
quainted with Hobbes, Locke, Bolingbroke, or with the deistic con- 
troversy. In all probability his own interest in the theater led him to 
investigate the English stage. He was much impressed with the 
manner in which English playwrights were permitted to give free rein 
to their imaginations. He regretted that the French were allowed no 
such privileges: ‘Que nous serions heureux en ce pays-ci, nous autres 
auteurs comiques, si on voulait nous permettre de nous servir d’un 
art si commode?’” Like Voltaire, he remarked upon the irregularity 
of English plays: ‘Mais en ce pays-ci l’irrégularité n’est qu’une per- 
fection.”* He was amazed at the liberties of the English writers: 

Car il est presque impossible d’exprimer les énormes libertés que les auteurs 
comiques se donnent en Angleterre. Ils ignorent, ou plutét ils méprisent les 
trois unités, et se moquent de nous, qui les observons si soigneusement. Loin 
de se borner A une seule action, trois ou quatre 4 peine leur suffisent; 4 peine 
y distinguerez-vous la principale, souvent étouffée par les épisodiques, avec 
lesquelles elle n’a point, ou presque point de rapport ni de liaison. En sorte 
que les auteurs et les spectateurs aiment également 4 changer d’objet, et n’en 
trouvent aucun qui mérite de dominer, ni de les fixer, croyant que toute régle 
est une servitude 4 laquelle il serait ridicule de se soumettre. Non seulement 
la scéne change 4 tous les actes, mais souvent plusieurs fois dans le méme 
acte; d’ou il s’ensuit, que les décorateurs anglois sont encore plus en mouve- 
ment que les acteurs.‘ 

None the less, there are excellent things in these comedies: “beaucoup 
d’esprit, des caractéres plaisants, bien soutenus, bien variés, et d’une 

1 Op. cit., p. 33. 3 Ibid. 


‘N. Destouches, @uvres (Amsterdam, 1755), IV, 62. 4 Jbid., III, 5. 
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vérité qui frappe; les moeurs du Pays si naturellement dépeintes, qu’il 
est impossible de les appliquer 4 d’autres nations; un dialogue vif, 
agréable, énergique, élégant, trés-comique: la satire la plus piquante 
y domine; elle y attaque tout, et ne respecte rien, pas méme le beau 
sexe, qui souvent est l’objet de ses traits les plus effrénés. Le ridicule 
y est merveilleusement copié; le vice n’y est que trop bien représenté, 
mais on l’y représente comme une mode, suivie par les gens d’esprit 
et de bon gotit.”” To be sure there are many coarse things in the plays 
and Destouches asks himself how the audience, which includes women, 
can keep from being shocked. The coarseness, fortunately, was being 
changed, thanks to the repeated attacks of Jeremy Collier. The Eng- 
lish stage was becoming more classical, more fully under the influence 
of the French method of play construction. In this change much has 
been contributed by Addison: “‘l’un des plus beaux génies que |’Angle- 
terre ait produit de nos jours, et l’>homme de son pays qui avait le 
moins d’aversion pour le ThéAtre Frangais.’! In order to introduce 
the English theater to the French, Destouches translated Addison’s 
Drummer and some scenes from Dryden’s version of The Tempest. 
Just how much of the English stage was known to the poet cannot be 
guessed. Besides Addison, he mentions Ben Jonson, Dryden, and 
Congreve. He seems not to have known Shakespeare directly; at any 
rate he makes no reference to him even when translating scenes from 
The Tempest. In all probability he saw the Dryden-Davenant presen- 
tation of this play in its performance of August 19, 1720, and he could 
have seen Timon of Athens on May 20, 1720, since the announcements 
of both plays were contained in newspapers which were forwarded to 
Dubois along with the Correspondance. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to analyze the influence 
which the English may have had upon Destouches’s works or even 
to present the rédle of Destouches in popularizing Anglomania. It is 
none the less interesting to note that a poet-playwright going to Eng- 
land in 1717, nine years before Voltaire, had much the same reactions 
to things English as the famous author of the Lettres philosophiques. 
Destouches and Voltaire, it is true, did not always observe the same 
things. Each was guided by his own aptitudes and interests. Never- 
theless, it is significant that Destouches, as well as Voltaire, comments 


1 Jbid., p. 4. 
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upon the Protestant religions of England, the peculiar temperament 
of the English, the growth of science, especially the progress made in 
medicine through inoculation. Both men observed the composition of 
the English government, the administration of English justice, the 
liberty of the English people. Both were vitally interested in the 
differences between the English theater and the French. Lastly, it is 
interesting to see that Destouches’s observations largely anticipate 
those of Voltaire. It may be seriously asked if in some respects the 
author of the Philosophe marié did not have a keener eye and a more 
critical judgment than the writer of the Henriade. One could even 
regret, with Mr. Hankiss, that the former never wrote his Lettres 
anglaises. Certainly they would not have possessed the vigor, the wit, 
the brilliance, and the charm of Voltaire’s. But they would have made 
an interesting document on Anglo-French relations to be compared 
with the accounts of Voltaire and of Muralt. 
Ira O. WADE 
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SWIFT’S YAHOOS AND THE VOYAGERS 


TUDENTS of Swift have not yet ceased trying to throw light 
upon the origin of the Yahoos. To Churton Collins’ belief, pro- 
nounced in the last decade of the nineteenth century, that 

Swift had found “several strokes for the Yahoos” in the travel ac- 
count of Sir Thomas Herbert,! there have been added in recent years 
Sir Charles Firth’s suggestion that the Yahoos were meant by Swift 
to typify the wretched old Irish? and W. A. Eddy’s opinion that a 
“hint for them may have been derived from the Isle des animaux of 
d’Ablancourt ....or.... from the Voyage of Gonzales. .... "3 Of 
the three, Collins’ opinion would appear, at first glance, to be the 
least convincing and important.‘ It is a mere assertion, supported 
neither by argument nor by citations from Herbert. Yet to dismiss 
it cavalierly is to overlook its very real significance.® It directs atten- 
tion not only to Herbert’s highly suggestive remarks on savages but 
also to a mass of similar material in other travel-books which cannot 
be ignored in any thoroughgoing attempt to clear up the obscurity 
enveloping the ancestry of the Yahoos. 

That Swift was fond of voyage accounts and was influenced by them 
in writing Gulliver is common knowledge. It is well known that among 
the books he read at Moor Park in 1697 and 1698 were the Histoire 


1 Jonathan Swift (London, 1902), p. 205. 

2‘*The Political Significance of ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ ’’ Proceedings of the British Acad- 
emy (1919-20), pp. 250-52. 

3 Gulliver's Travels: A Critical Study (Princeton, 1923), p. 190. These are imaginary, 
not real, voyages. 

4 Sir Charles Firth’s stimulating discussion fails to satisfy entirely the careful reader of 
Swift, for, as Mr. Harold Williams points out (see his edition cf Gulliver [London, 1926], 
p. 488), Swift is thinking throughout Part IV of Gulliver not so much of the depravity of 
a particular people as of ‘‘the widespread debasement of human nature.’’ Eddy, also, 
might better have mentioned Cyrano de Bergerac’s Histoire comique de la lune rather than 
Bishop Godwin's Gonzales, since he himself doubts whether Swift ever saw Godwin's 
work (op. cit., p. 66) and, in addition, stresses the resemblances between certain portions 
of Gulliver and the Histoire de la lune, noting incidentally the parallel, first pointed out 
by Borkowsky, between Cyrano’s bétes-hommes and the Yahoos (ibid., p. 61). Eddy is well 
aware of the fact that Cyrano is greatly indebted to Godwin. It may be that he expects 
the reader of the passage quoted above to assume that the version of Gonzales read by 
Swift was Cyrano’s and not Godwin’'s. 

5’ Eddy rejects the idea that there are any connections between the observations of 
Herbert and other voyagers and the Yahoos. Regarding Collins’ suggestion as worthless, 
he tries to show that Herbert’s Travels could not possibly have influenced Swift because 
Swift disliked them (op. cit., p. 66 n.). This reasoning is obviously unsound. 
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d’ Ethiopie, the Voyage de Maroc, and the Voyage de Syam.' There is 
extant also his personal copy of Sir Thomas Herbert’s famous travels 
to the East.2 Moreover, in the catalogue of Swift’s library as it existed 
in 1715 are listed the travel accounts of Purchas, John Nieuhof, Le 
Blanc, Bernier, Wafer, Addison, and Dampier, and a Voyage in South 
America (1698). Furthermore, all students of Swift acknowledge the 
close similarity between the style of Gulliver and that of travel-books, 
and especially its remarkable likeness to the style of Dampier. What 
is not apparently so well known is that various details from Swift’s 
reading of the voyagers seem to have stuck in his mind and to have 
suggested certain revolting habits and personal characteristics of the 


Yahoos. 

On coming to the island of the Houyhnhnms, it will be remembered, 
Gulliver set out at_once to gain some knowledge of the inhabitants, 
and following a road tracked by the feet of horses, cows, and human 
beings he came shortly upon a sight that “discomposed” him not a 


little. He says: 

....1 beheld several Animals in a Field, and one or two of the same kind sit- 
ting in Trees. Their Shape was very singular, and deformed. .... Their Heads 
and Breasts were covered with a thick Hair, some frizled and others lank, 
they had Beards like Goats. .... They had no Tails, nor any Hair at all on 
their Buttocks, except about the Anus..... They climbed high Trees, as 
nimbly as a Squirrel. .... They would often spring, and bound, and leap 
with prodigious Agility. The Females were not so large as the Males. ... . 
Their Dugs hung between their Fore-feet, and often reached almost to the 
Ground as they walked. ... . Upon the whole, I never beheld in all my Trav- 
els so disagreeable an Animal. .... [He describes how, on being confronted 
by one of them, he drew his sword and gave it a blow.] When the Beast felt 
the Smart, he drew back, and roared so loud, that a Herd of at least forty 
came flocking about me from the next Field . . . . but I ran to the Body of 
a Tree, and leaning my Back against it, kept them off, by waving my Hanger. 
Several of this cursed Brood getting hold of the Branches behind leapt up in 
the Tree, from whence they began to discharge their Excrements on my Head: 
However, I escaped pretty well, by sticking close to the Stem of the Tree, 
but was almost stifled with the Filth, which fell about me on every side.‘ 


1 The list of books read by Swift in these years is reprinted in A. C. Guthkelch and 
D. Nichol Smith's edition of the Tale of a Tub (Oxford, 1920), pp. liii—iv. 

2Cf. Notes and Queries, V (1852), 271. 

3T. P. le Fanu, “Catalogue of Dean Swift’s Library in 1715 .... ,"" Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, XX XVII (1927), 270-73. 

‘ Gulliver's Travels, ed. Harold Williams (London, 1926), pp. 314-16. 
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In the course of his sojourn on the island, Gulliver furthermore no- 
ticed that these creatures, who climbed trees with amazing agility, 
did not always walk on their hind feet! and that they imitated his 
actions “‘after the manner of Monkeys. ... . 2 But, to his “Horror 
and Astonishment,”* they resembled men even more than monkeys. 
When the Houyhnhnms placed Gulliver and a Yahoo side by side for 
comparison, Gulliver was almost overcome with abhorrence to ob- 
serve “in this abominable Animal, a perfect human Figure; the Face 
of it indeed was flat and broad, the Nose depressed, the Lips large, 
and the Mouth wide,’ but, he significantly says, “these Differences 
are common to all Savage Nations, where the Lineaments of the 
Countenance are distorted by the Natives suffering their Infants to 
lie grovelling on the Earth, or by carrying them on their Backs. .. . . ie 
He dwells again and again on their extreme lustfulness,® their “strange 
Disposition to Nastiness and Dirt,’”’ their love of putrified flesh,® 
their nauseating smell,® their lack of speech and small powers of rea- 
soning. So far as he could make out, this last-named characteristic 
furnished the chief difference between Yahoos and men. Gulliver’s 
master, in addressing the Houyhnhnm assembly, said that he “ob- 
served in me all the Qualities of a Yahoo, only a little more civilized 
by some Tincture of Reason. .... 10 And Gulliver himself admitted 
this fact in a notable passage: 

When I thought of my Family, my Friends, and my Countrymen, or 
Human Race in general, I considered them as they really are, Yahoos in 
Shape and Disposition, only a little civilized, and qualified with the Gift of 
Speech, but making no other use of Reason, than to improve and multiply 
those Vices, whereof their Brethren in this Country had only the share that 
Nature allotted them." 

Obviously, the Yahoos are to be thought of as men who are degraded 
to the lowest conceivable brutish condition. 

Now the voyagers of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
had set down in many a page of vivid, homespun prose precisely the 


1 Ibid., pp. 314-15, 333-34. 6 Ibid., pp. 377-78. 
2 Ibid., p. 376. 7 Ibid., p. 373. 

3 Jbid., p. 323. 8 Jbid., pp. 324, 370. 
4 Ibid., pp. 323-24. 9 Ibid., pp. 376, 384. 
5 Tbid., p. 324. 10 Jbid., p. 385. 


i Jbid., pp. 394-95. References to this matter are plentiful. See also pp. 329, 330, 331, 
334, 336, 339, 363, 376, 396. 
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characteristics of monkeys and of undeveloped men stressed by Swift 
in his descriptions of Yahoos. Lionel Wafer, for example, whose A 
New Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of America (1699) was 
owned by Swift, told of monkeys, some of which ‘“‘have Beards, others 
are beardless,”’ skipping “from Bough to Bough. . . . chattering, and, 
if they had opportunity, pissing down purposely on our Heads.’”! 
In William Dampier’s Voyages and Descriptions, published in 1699, 
there likewise appeared a description of monkeys in Panama that 
might well have lain dormant in Swift’s memory. (Swift owned a copy 
of Dampier’s famous New Voyage round the World [1697],? and Gulli- 
ver, in “‘A Letter to His Cousin Sympson,” referred to Dampier as 
“cousin.”’*) Dampier’s description is as follows: 

The Monkeys that are in these Parts [Campeachy] are the ugliest I ever 

ee These Creatures keep together 20 or 30 in a Company, and ramble 
over the Woods; leaping from Tree to Tree. If they meet with a single Person 
they will threaten to devour him. When I have been alone I have been afraid 
to shoot them, especially the first Time I met them. They were a great 
Company dancing from Tree to Tree, over my Head; chattering and making 
a terrible Noise; and a great many grim Faces, and shewing antick Gestures. 
Some broke down dry Sticks and threw at me; others scattered their Urine 
and Dung about my Ears. .... These Monkeys are the most sullen I ever 
met with; for all the Art we could use, would never tame them.‘ 
These bearded and excrement-scattering monkeys, however, are noth- 
ing to the satyr monkeys described in the second edition of Wafer 
(1704) by a “Member of the Royal Society,”’ who tells us that these 
monkeys are not only “‘bigger than the last [i.e., black monkeys] and 
black like them,”’ but also have ‘“‘very long Beards .... are very 
leacherous, and often fall foul on the Negro Women.’ 

There is, of course, little in these excerpts that can be considered 
as a “source” of the Yahoo. We need not suppose that Swift ran- 
sacked travel-books for data of this kind; and we certainly need not 
think of him as writing with Wafer’s and Dampier’s voyages spread 


11 refer to a reprint of the original edition, ed. G. P. Winship (Cleveland, 1903), pp. 
112-13. 

2 Swift owned the third edition of 1698. See Le Fanu, op. cit., p. 273, and M. R. James, 
‘Swift's Copy of Dampier,"’ Times Literary Supplement, February 26, 1925, p. 138. 

3 This letter is quoted in the Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple Scott (London, 
1909), VIII, 5-9. 

* Voyages, ed. John Masefield (London, 1906), IT, 161. 

5’ As I have not seen the second edition, I quote from Winship’s reprint of Wafer (p. 
113 n.). 
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Pa before him. Nevertheless, a mind that morbidly dwelt on man’s ugli- 
iy ness, lecherousness, and loathsome natural functions would naturally 4 
; have been extremely sensitive to passages such as these and might well 
' have retained them indefinitely. And in any case there is a strong 


resemblance between the accounts of these bearded creatures, who 
threaten the voyager and scatter their excrements down upon him, 
and Gulliver’s relation of his first experience with the detestable 
Yahoos. 

These monkeys may have lurked in Swift’s mind. But Swift’s 
Yahoo is, after all, not monkey but man—man at his conceivable 
worst. And man at his worst, according to the voyagers, sat naked 
and filthy in southernmost Africa or roamed the fly-infested sands of 
Australia. Nauseating descriptions of the depraved Hottentots, whose 
faces, like those of the Yahoos, were “flat and broad, the Nose de- 
pressed, the Lips large, and the Mouth wide,” appeared in print with 
striking frequency throughout the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. They were “an accursed Progeny of Cham, who differ in 
nothing from bruit beasts save forme. .... 1 It was their habit to 
dance about the ‘Hollanders’’ shaking “their Privy Parts, with an 
offer .... that they should lye with their Wives for a bit of rolled 
Tobacco.” When left to themselves, they were for the most part 
“idle, indulging themselves in Lust and Debauchery.’’* They “are a 
People that will eat any thing that is foul: If the Hollanders kill a 
Beast, they will get the Guts, and squeez [sic] the Excrements out, 
and then without washing or scraping, lay them upon the Coals, and 
before they are well hot through, will take them and eat them.’ 


1 Sir Thomas Herbert, Some Years Travels into Divers Parts of Asia and Afrique (Lon- 
don, 1638), p. 16. 

2 Captain Cowley, Voyage round the Globe, in Hacke’s Collection (London, 1699), p. 33. 
See also Herbert's Some Years Travels, p. 16, and William Funnell’s A Voyage round the 
World (1707), in A Collection of Voyages (London, 1729), IV, 199. 


3 Edward Cooke, A Voyage to the South Sea (London, 1712), II, 70. See also Herbert, 
Some Years Travels, p. 17. Not all parallels between voyagers’ descriptions cited in this 
study and the Yahoos are of equal significance. I know, too, how easy it is to see parallels 
where none actually exists. Before jumping to conclusions, one should remember that 
the Yahoo is frequently an enlarged portrait of what Swift considered beastly and de- 
testable in civilized man. It would be ridiculous, therefore, to insist that the voyagers’ 
stress upon lust and debauchery among the Hottentots accounts for one phase of Yahoo 
nature, when Swift all along might have been thinking solely of the lasciviousness prev- 
alent in sophisticated London society. My point of view throughout this paper is that 
the essential features of the Yahoos are unquestionably present in travel-books, and that 
it is very likely that travel-books furnished Swift more ‘‘strokes for the Yahoos’’ than we 
t have hitherto supposed. As to precisely what strokes he got, we can never be sure. 
4 Cowley, op. cit., pp. 35-36. See also Herbert, Some Years Travels, p. 16, and Dampier, 
A New Voyage round the World (1697), in Voyages, ed. Masefield (London, 1906), I, 519. 
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They “stink abominably’” and ‘‘wear raw Guts about their Necks and 
Legs, which look like Puddings, having much Ordure in them, and 
these serve both for Food and Ornament, being eaten by them raw 
as they are, and filthy, when tender’d by being almost rotten.’ On 
the whole, they were the “most filthy beastly People of any yet dis- 
cover’d, and harden’d in their Brutality. ... .”"> Woodes Rogers, a 
highly respected and successful voyager in his day, made, in 1712, the 
following significant comment on the frequency with which accounts 
of the Hottentots had been published and on their general trustworthi- 
ness: ‘This Place having been so frequently describ’d by others, I 
shall only add, that I found the Character of the Hotentots to be very 
true, and that they scarce deserve to be reckon’d of the Human Kind, 
they are such ill-look’d, stinking, nasty People... . . me 

The women seenrto have been even more “‘‘ill-look’d”’ than the men, 
chiefly on account of their disgustingly long and flabby breasts. Sir 
Thomas Herbert, who regarded the Hottentots as beasts in human 
form, wrote: ‘“The women give suck, the Vberous dugg stretched over 
her naked shoulder... .. 5 And he submitted a picture which 
graphically illustrated this remarkable act. Nor were the remarks of 
Richard Ligon, the well-known writer on Barbadoes, less vivid. De- 
scribing the African women slaves, he said: “.... their breasts 
hang down below their Navels, so that when they stoop at their com- 
mon work of weeding, they hang almost down to the ground, that at 
a distance, you would think they had six legs.... . ”6 Hven more 
striking in some respects than either of these passages was that penned 


1 Funnell, op. cit., p. 199. The voyagers never tired of recounting the odious smell of 
the Hottentots. See John Ovington, A Voyage to Surat (1696), ed. H. G. Rawlinson 
(London, 1929), p. 287; Dampier, op. cit., I, 518; Cowley, op. cit., p. 35; John Maxwell, 
“‘An Account of the Cape of Good Hope,"’ Philosophical Transactions Abridg’d (2d ed.; 
London, 1731), V, Part II, 153 (in the original unabridged edition of the Transactions, 
Maxwell's account can be found in ibid. (London, 1708], XXV, 2423-34); and Cooke, 
op. cit., II, 70. 

2 Cooke, op. cit., II, 70. 

3 Jbid. See also Funnell, op. cit., IV, 198-99. 

4A Cruising Voyage round the World (1712; 2d ed., corrected, London, 1726), p. 420. 

5 Some Years Travels (London, 1638), p. 18. 

6A True & Exact History of the Island of Barbadoes (1657; reprint, London, 1673), 
p. 51. Ligon’s book seems to have been popular throughout the Restoration and early 
eighteenth century. It was for years the standard work on Barbadoes and was read for 
profit and amusement by men of the most divergent interests. Thus we find mention of 
it not only in the Philosophical Transactions (III [1669], 702, and XI [1677], 554) and 
John Evelyn's Diary (ed. Bray [London, 1863], II, 38) but also in the writings of Steele 
(Spectator, No. 11 [1711)}). 
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by Daniel Beeckman, who, returning from Borneo in 1715, dropped 
anchor for a time in Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
journal kept on this voyage was published, under Beeckman’s name, 
in 1718. He wrote: 


The women are generally short squat creatures, but strong built, altogether 
as ugly in their kind as the men, having long flabby breasts, odiously dangling 
down to their waist; which they can toss over their shoulders for their children 
to suck, whom they generally carry on their backs. ... . By the Dutch laws 
it is death for a Dutchman to lie with a Hottentot women [sic]; though I 
think they need not have laid that restriction upon them, the very smell and 
looks of such hideous creatures being a sufficient antidote against lechery.' 
The Hottentots, moreover, had minds that sorted well with their 
beastly appearance and habits. For, like the Yahoos,? they appeared 
to be the most stupid of all manlike creatures. That God-given intelli- 
gence which, as men thought, fixed a gulf between them and brutes 
the Hottentots were totally without. “....Icould....find.... ,” 
wrote Sir Thomas Herbert, “‘no place of worship, no day of rest... . 
no shame, no truth . . . ., mere brutishnesse and stupidnesse wholly 
shadowing them.’ Even their speech was not a real language but a 
farrago of bestial sounds resembling the chatter of apes‘ or the cluck- 
ing of hens.® In truth, every characteristic, physical and mental, of 
the Hottentots seemed to discover them as beings who ought hardly to 
be looked on as rational. Many a voyager considered them as ‘‘the 
next to Beasts of any People on the Face of the Earth,’ and as scarce- 
ly deserving “to be reckon’d of the Human Kind.’” Daniel Beeckman 
explicitly said that they could hardly be accepted as rational beings. 
His words are: ‘You may guess that these filthy animals. . . . hardly 
deserve the name of rational creatures. ... . ”8 Buried as a dependent 
element in the sentence, this important comment is tantalizingly brief. 
Not so are the remarks of John Ovington. He, more than any other 
voyager, stressed the Hottentots’ low mentality, and he took the im- 
portant step of assigning to them a place in the chain of being midway 
between men and the more highly developed of brute creatures. 
Giving over an entire section of his A Voyage to Surat (1696) to a de- 


1A Voyage to and from the Island of Borneo (1718), in Pinkerton’s Voyages, XI, 152-53. 


2 See above, p. 51. 6 Funnell, op. cit., IV, 198-99. 
3 Some Years Travels (London, 1638), p. 17. 7 Rogers, loc. cit. 
4 Ibid., p. 18. 8 Op. cit., p. 152. 


5 Beeckman, op. cit., p. 153. 
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scription of the Cape of Good Hope and its inhabitants, he pointed 
out that the latter are “Bestial and sordid,’’! and ‘‘mean and degener- 
ate in their Understandings,’”? and that they “‘are the very Reverse 
of Human kind. . . . so that if there’s any medium between a Ration- 
al Animal and a Beast, the Hotantot lays the fairest Claim to that 
Species.’’? 

It is no wonder that these savages came to be associated in the 
minds of the voyagers with apes and monkeys. Sir Thomas Herbert, 
for example, tells us that their language is “‘apishly sounded.’ He is 
not speaking loosely, for he is thoroughly convinced that not least 
among the amazing attributes of the Hottentots is their remarkable 
similarity to the Troglodytes. Describing the manner of living of these 
Africans, he says: “They have no houses .. . . a whole Tribe com- 
monly keeping together, equally villanous, coupling without distinc- 
tion, the name of wife or brother unknowne among these incestuous 
Troglodites. .... ”5 And he even suggests that they “mixe unnatu- 
rally” with the great apes.® It would appear that the bearded satyr 
monkeys described in the second edition of Wafer as falling “foul on 
the Negro Women’” possibly did so with the negroes’ consent. Daniel 
Beeckman tells us that in appearance, too, the Hottentots are like 
apes. After giving a most vivid portrayal of them, he says with some 
emphasis: “They are not really unlike monkeys or baboons in their 
gestures and postures, especially when they sit sunning themselves, 
as they often do in great numbers.’’ 

There is no sure evidence, so far as I know, that Swift had read any 
of the excerpts from travel-books I have quoted, save, possibly, those 
from Herbert. Of the other voyagers referred to in this paper, two 
are listed in the catalogue of his library: Wafer and Dampier. And 
the volume of Dampier owned by Swift was not the Voyages and 

11 refer to the reprint of the original edition, ed. H. G. Rawlinson (London, 1929), p. 
284. 

2 Ibid., p. 286. 

3 Ibid., p. 284. Educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Ovington, because of his writings, was a person of some reputation in London 
(see Rawlinson's Introduction, pp. ix, xvi). The Voyage to Surat came rather ostentatious- 


ly into the world under the auspices of the Earl of Dorset and Nahum Tate. It was 
dedicated to Dorset and highly lauded in a poem, which prefaced the volume, by Tate. 


4 Some Years Travels, p. 18. 7 See above, p. 52. 


5 Ibid., p. 17. 8 Op. cit., p. 153. 
6 Tbid., p. 18. 
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Descriptions, in which the passage on monkeys occurs, but the New 
Voyage round the World.' f 
Yet it is patent that no student of Swift can afford to overlook 





such descriptions of monkeys and savages as those pointed out above. 
The Yahoo, unquestionably polygenetic in ancestry, seems to be a 
creature born of Swift’s lively and original imagination working on 
materials of the most various kinds gleaned from his reading in books 
and from his experiences among men over a period of many years. 
For some of this reading he went to accounts of far voyages. If he 
read Herbert, Dampier, and Wafer, it is not unlikely that he also read 
other outstanding records of contemporary voyages and that memory 
of the loathsome appearance and habits of certain monkeys and men 
was kept alive by a mind perennially occupied with thoughts on the 
natural depravity and odiousness of human nature. The remarkable 
similarity between the Yahoos and the excrement-scattering monkeys, 
the libidinous, evil-smelling, and filthy Hottentots, the dugs of whose 
females hung below the navel, seems too close to be accidental. It is 
remarkable also that the voyagers thought of the Hottentots as oc- 
cupying in the scale of life a position midway between a ‘Rational 
Animal and a Beast,’’ and that they were sensible of the Hottentot’s 
monkey-like appearance and posture. And not least significant is their 
extreme loathing for the beastly Africans—a loathing which is equaled 
only by Gulliver’s unspeakable abhorrence of the detestable Yahoos. 
R. W. FRANTz 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


1 If Swift was at all interested in Dampier’s first volume, it is not unlikely that he read 
the second, for Dampier finished in Voyages and Descriptions the narrative of his many 
experiences begun in the New Voyage round the World. 























THE FIRST EDITION OF THE DUNCIAD 


N 1854 readers of Notes and Queries developed a strong interest in 
the bibliography of Pope’s Dunciad. On October 14 of that year 
W. J. Thoms proposed to make a bibliography of the poem and, 
to aid him in that design, requested owners of copies to send them to 
Londen.! With the assistance of Charles Wentworth Dilke, he sorted 
and examined the copies submitted, and on December 16 published 
a descriptive list of the various editions—the first formal bibliography 
of the Dunciad.? 
The first four editions in Thoms’s list, in the order in which they 
were thought to have been issued, are: 
A, a duodecimo in half-sheets 
3, an octavo in half-sheets 
’, a duodecimo in half-sheets 
), a duodecimo in half-sheets with “The Second Edition” on the 
title-page’ 


I 
C 
I 


All of these editions were printed in London in 1728. 

It is now known that A was not a duodecimo but either an octavo 
identical with B (according to Professor Griffith),* or a small paper 
copy of B worked in foolscap octavo (according to T. J. Wise).5 
Whether A was the regular crown octavo issue of B or a foolscap issue 
from the same setting of type cannot, it seems, be determined; but its 
identification as an octavo removes it from the list as a duodecimo, 
and, virtually, from any consideration at all, since no one has pointed 
out any textual differences between it and any other London octavo of 
1728, or has really demonstrated that any two octavos of the Dunciad 
differed in size of paper before being trimmed. A is therefore omitted 
from this discussion, or (perhaps more accurately) is identified with B. 


1 Notes and Queries, 1st series, X, 298. 

2 Ibid., pp. 477-78. Thoms used letters of the alphabet to distinguish the various edi- 
tions. His list has been added to at intervals by Solly and others; it appears with some 
additions in Vol. IV of the Elwin-Courthope edition of Pope’s Works, pp. 299-311. 

3 Since this list, it has developed that there were two variants of ‘‘The Second Edition’’; 
but the only difference between the two is on the title-page, hence it wiil not be necessary 
to distinguish between them in this discussion. 

4 Alerander Pope: A Bibliography, 1, Part 1 (Austin, Tex., 1922), 152-55, and I, Part II 
(Austin, Tex., 1927), 577-83. 

5 The Ashley Library: A Catalogue, IV (London, 1923), 15, 19-20. 
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After A was shown to be an octavo, collectors, dealers, and bibli- 
ographers so far accepted Thom’s list as to believe that B was the 
first issue of the first edition, and that C, a duodecimo, was a second 
issue.! Though Griffith questioned this belief in 1915,? it was not until 
1922, in his Bibliography of Pope, that he ventured to place first, as 
the genuine princeps, the edition numbered C by Thoms, giving second 
place chonologically to B.* The evidence, he admitted, was ambigu- 
ous. His argument was built on the assumption that the poorer typog- 
raphy of the octavo resulted from the untying of some of the forms in 
order to change the signature marks from a duodecimo to an octavo. 

Some of the typographical differences between the two issues are 
differences in alignment and spacing between words. Obviously it is 
impossible to prove definitely either that the copy with perfect align- 
ment is the earlier copy or that it is the later one. Other variations 
noted by him are due either to faulty typesetting or to the dropping- 
out of letters. Of this nature is the catchword on page 9, which ap- 
pears (correctly) ‘‘As” in the duodecimo C, while the s is not present 
in B; similarly, on page 29 the catchword “This” is correctly printed 
in B, but in C it is without the s. In these two cases C is correct once 
and incorrect once; so also is B. Any conclusion drawn from such 
data must, therefore, be extremely tenuous. 

Three differences of a slightly different character, however, supplied 
Griffith with a basis for his argument. In the first line of Book I, issue 
C reads “Books. .... ” while issue B reads “Book. ... .”’ Griffith be- 
lieves that the ‘““compositor’s carelessness in reworking the forme” was 
responsible for the dropped letter s. 

On page 5 the signature “B3” appears in both issues. Of this he 
writes: 

In an octavo book printed in half-sheets, it was uncommon to place a signa- 
ture mark on the third leaf; but it was done occasionally. No other third leaf 
is marked in this 8vo. In a duodecimo printed on half-sheets, it was the rule, 
of course, to mark the third leaf. 

His conclusion is, then, that the printer forgot to remove the signature 
“B3,” placed correctly enough for C, in re-working the forms for B. 

Finally, in a note on page 5 C has the word “Enterludes” while B 

has “Interludes” —a difference in spelling which he attributes to the 


1 See, for instance, the lists of Lefferts and of the Grolier Club. 
2“The Dunciad of 1728,"" MP, XIII (1915), 14. 3], Part I, 152-55. 
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printer since the entire note was reset between the printing-off of the 
two issues. ry 

These points of difference, as he admitted, did not settle the priority 
of issues, but he felt that the presumption was in favor of the duo- 
decimo C as the first issue. 

In the following year (1923) Mr. Wise replied to Professor Griffith 
by elaborating an argument to prove that B was first.! He did not 
attempt to discuss any of Griffith’s points except two—those relating 
to the reading ‘“‘Books’”’ and to the spelling of ‘“‘Interludes.”’ His argu- 
ment on the first was: 

Had the octavo been printed off last, after the duodecimo copies had been 
struck off, its text would have presented the later reading “‘Books and the man 
I sing,’’ because that change was made whilst the duodecimo was passing 
through the press, or was being prepared for it, and constitutes the striking 
difference between the first and second issues of the first edition of the Satire. 
This reasoning certainly appears to be a clear case of petitio principit. 
Obviously if “Books” is the “later” reading, B, which reads “Book,” 
must have been printed first, and C, which reads “Books,” obviously 
second, but Mr. Wise failed to prove that “Books” was the “later” 
reading. As a matter of fact, it seems to have been Pope’s intention 
in January, 1728 (a few months before the poem was published), to 
use “‘Books,’” and it is known that he personally read the proof for 
the first issue.* 

From the spelling of “Interludes” Mr. Wise concluded that, since 
the second edition (D) of the poem follows the spelling (‘‘Enterludes’’) 
of the duodecimo C instead of the spelling (“‘Interludes”’) of B, B was 
printed first. He did not seem to take into consideration that the note 
containing this word was reset for both issues of the first edition and 
also for the second edition. 

Interesting as are these two differences, it must be acknowledged 
that neither one of them presents evidence either for or against B or C 
as the princeps.* 

1 The Ashley Library: A Catalogue, IV, 15 ff. 2 E-C, VII, 110. 


3 See the letter from Prince to Nichols, October 5, 1793, in Literary Anecdotes, III, 705. 


‘Mr. Wise raised one more objection to the priority of C: ‘‘That the earliest form of 
The Dunciad was octavo, and that the book was afterwards reimposed as a duodecimo, 
cannot I think be doubted. It is hardly credible, as Professor Griffith has suggested, that 
the work should first be set up in duodecimo, then altered to octavo, and then shifted back 
to duodecimo”’ (op. cit., p. 15). 

It does, perhaps, seem irrational to print first in duodecimo, then in octavo, and then : 
again in duodecimo—all three from the same setting of type. But until we know much 
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Four years later (1927), in the second part of his Bibliography, Pro- 
fessor Griffith submitted Mr. Wise’s argument to an examination and 
showed that no piece of evidence there adduced served the purpose 
for which it was cited.' He was careful, however, to acknowledge again 
that all the points raised up to that time left the matter still uncertain 
though with a probability that Thoms’s C was the first issue of the 
first edition. 

This uncertainty can, I believe, be removed by a more complete 
examination of available evidence, both external and internal. The re- 
sult of such an inquiry is the establishment of the duodecimo C as 
the princeps. 

I. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 

Pope’s own bibliographical notes are available to most students of 
the Dunciad, but his statements have been made light of, because 
perhaps, of what Mr. Wise refers to as Pope’s “known contempt for 
veracity”’ where the history of his own publications was concerned.” 
As the only bits of contemporary evidence available, however, they 
deserve much more attention than has been accorded them. 

On page 87 of the first edition of the enlarged Dunciad of 1729 
appears the caption ‘Preface prefix’d to the five imperfect Editions 
of the Dunciad, printed at Dublin and London, in Octavo & Duod.” 
Concerning this notation Mr. Wise says that the caption was “per- 
fectly correct,’’ and that the five editions were: 

1. An edition comprising the duodecimo C, the octavo B upon large 
paper, and the octavo A upon small paper [see the discussion of 
the two octavos on p. 59] 

2. Both variants of ““The Second Edition’ 

3. Variant a of “The Third Edition”’ 

4. Variant b of “The Third Edition” 

5. The genuine Dublin octavo 


’ 


more about the vagaries of early eighteenth-century printing it is impossible to use this as 
an argument. There could have been several reasons for such a procedure. The most 
plausible hypothesis (and it is nothing more) occurring to me is that a reasonable number 
of duodecimo copies were run off first; then that a few octavo copies (one hundred accord- 
ing to Griffith) were run off for sale as large paper copies; and finally that the immediate 
popularity of the satire made it advisable to print another issue of the trade or duodecimo 
edition from the same setting of type (a much more rapid procedure than setting up new 
type) in order to meet the demand and also in order to compete with Curll’s prompt 
piracy. 

But this objection of Mr. Wise, as well as my conjecture in reply, is theorizing pure and 
simple, and as such does not prove anything. 


1 Pp. 577-83. 2 Op. cit., p. 25. 
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The Curll piracy, he adds, was disregarded by Pope because it was not 
a “legitimate”’ edition.’ 

Pope, however, knew of the Curll piracy,’ and he makes no qualifi- 
cation to the effect that he is omitting any edition or that the list he 
gives is only of “legitimate” editions. Nor is this the only point in 
Mr. Wise’s explanation that is questionable. He has no authority, so 
far as I know, for considering the Dublin octavo as an authorized edi- 
tion, particularly since that edition printed Pope’s name as author on 
the title-page at a time when Pope was unwilling to avow his author- 
ship publicly, and since the Dublin edition was the only edition of 
1728 to contain the names (some of them incorrect, too) instead of the 
initials of the characters satirized. In addition, it seems highly im- 
probable that Pope should have distinguished between the two vari- 
ants bearing ‘“The Third Edition” upon the title-page. 

There is, in my opinion, more logic in the following classification: 

1. Both (or three) issues of the first edition 

2. Both variants of the second edition 

3. Both variants of the third edition 

4, The Curll piracy 

5. The Dublin octavo 
Such a classification is a natural, inclusive interpretation of Pope’s 
statement. 

This 1729 caption is amplified into a note on page 81 of Volume II 
of the small folio Works (1735): “This Poem was writ in 1727. In the 
next year an imperfect Edition was published at Dublin, and reprinted 
at London in 12°. Another at Dublin, and another at London in 8°, 
and three others in 12° in the same year.” This, as Professor Griffith 
pointed out,’ is the earliest “bibliography” of the Dunciad of 1728. 
Curiously enough, this bibliography has been generally neglected, 
probably because it appears to be inconsistent with the 1729 caption. 
Disregarding the first item (a reference to a Dublin edition which con- 
tinues Pope’s subterfuge employed in publishing the Dunciad in 1728 
with ‘Dublin, Printed, London Reprinted” on the title-page so as to 
convey the impression to the public that the poem was by an Irish 
hand),‘ there are, in order, the following editions: 


1 Ibid. 2 See the note to 1. 86 of Book I of the quarto Dunciad of 1729. 
3 Bibliography, I, Part II, 283. 
* Pope’s deception was so successful that students of Pope for over a century believed 


that the poem had actually been printed first in Dublin. 
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1. London, duodecimo 4. London, duodecimo 
2. Dublin, octavo 5. London, duodecimo 
3. London, octavo 6. London, duodecimo 


This list differs in only one respect from that given in 1729—in the 
distinction between the two issues (one in octavo and one in duodeci- 
mo) of the first London edition. Since the 1729 statement did not give 
the formats of the various editions, it was not necessary to distinguish 
between the issues; but, with the addition of the formats, Pope natu- 
rally had to distinguish between B and C. 

Such a bibliography given by Pope (or, perhaps, by his friends, who 
were certainly in a position to know and who had no apparent reason 
for misrepresenting the facts) indicates the priority of a duodecimo, 
followed by an octavo, followed in turn by three duodecimos. There 
is no external evidence to break down this order. The early advertise- 
ments of the Dunciad do not give the format of the book, and all the 
internal evidence adduced thus far can be turned two ways, though it 
would seem from the arguments that it is more likely that the duo- 
decimo C preceded the octavo B. 


II. INTERNAL EvipENcE! 


By a careful comparison of the issues B and C together with D (the 
second edition), I have been able to procure additional light which, I 
believe, will be accepted as demonstrable proof that Pope’s “‘bibliog- 
raphy” is correct in placing the duodecimo first. 

According to signature letters, the duodecimo, Thoms’s C, was 
printed off in five half-sheets and one sixth-sheet ; the octavo B was in 
seven half-sheets and two quarter-sheets; and the duodecimo num- 
bered D by Thoms was, like C, in five half-sheets and one sixth-sheet. 
In all these editions the pages are numbered alike, and with slight ex- 
ceptions have the same matter on them page by page. For printing B 
and C, the same setting-up of type was used throughout; but in the 
rearrangement of the format, the page forms had to be opened to 
permit the signature letters to be changed, and on two or three pages 
certain small revisions were made without altering the type on the 


1 In this consideration of the internal evidence the discussion is limited to those details 
from which valid inferences may be drawn as to the priority of either C or B. Such matters 
as faulty alignment are here omitted, since argument from them is difficult. 
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rest of the page. The same setting-up of type was used for some half- 
sheets in edition D, but not for all. 

So much is not in dispute and is restated here to help clarify a com- 
plicated situation. Some of the small revisions referred to are data 
to be used presently. 

Besides signature letters at the bottom of pages, printers two hun- 
dred years ago, in the days of small hand-presses, placed Arabic nu- 
merals at the bottom of pages in what looks to a modern reader like a 
haphazard fashion. The purpose of these numbers was recently ex- 
plained by Mr. R. W. Chapman,' who pointed out that they were 
inserted by the overseer to serve the double purpose of assigning the 
work to a certain press and of constituting a sort of payroll. These 
figures, Chapman says, were usually placed at the bottom of even 
pages (so as to prevent the possibility of confusion with signatures 
which appear regularly on odd pages), though they often appear on 
rectos. 

All of the “legitimate” editions of the Dunciad of 1728 have these 
press numbers, but no argument has thus far been drawn from them. 
The numbers as they appear in C, B, and D (the second edition) are 

as follows: 


I (THoms’s C) II (THoms’s B) III (THoms’s D) 
[A half-sheet con- [A half-sheet con- [A half-sheet con- 
tains twelve pages.] tains eight pages.] tains twelve pages.] 
Sig. A [preliminary No sig. [preliminary Sig. A [preliminary 
twelve pages] eight pages] twelve pages] 
Press No. 1 on p. iv Press No. 1 on p. iv Press No. 1 on p. iv 


Type not reset 
Sig. b [preliminary 
four pages] 
No press number 


Sig. B, pp. 1-12 Sig. B, pp. 1-8 Sig. B, pp. 1-12 
Press No. 1 on p. 7 Press No. 4 on p. 7 Press No. 4 on p. 2? 
Type reset 
Sig. C, pp. 9-16 
Press No. 3 on p. 16 


1 Library, 4th ser., II (1922), 175-76. 


2? The Chew-Huntington copy has press No. 3 instead of No. 4. 
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Sig. C, pp. 13-24 Sig. D, pp. 17-24 Sig. C, pp. 13-24 
Press No. 3 on p. 24 Press No. 2 on p. 24 Press No. 4 on p. 24 
Type reset 
Sig. E, pp. 25-32 Sig. D, pp. 25-36 
Press No. 2 on p. 26 Press No. 2 on p. 26 
Type not reset for 
p. 26 
Sig. D, pp. 25-36 
Press No. 4 on p. 36 
Sig. E, pp. 37-48 Sig. F, pp. 33-40 Sig. E, pp. 37-48 
Press No. 2 on p. 38 Press No. 2 on p. 38 Press No. 3 on p. 38 
Type not reset for 
p. 38 
Sig. G, pp. 41-48 
Press No. 1 on p.-47 
Sig. F, pp. 49-[52] Sig. H, pp. 49-[52] Sig. F, pp. 49-[52] 
Press No. 3 on p. 50 No press number No press number 


An examination of this table reveals that Thoms’s D is much closer 
to B than it is to C (with the logical inference that B followed C in- 
stead of preceding it).' 

In I each gathering (or half-sheet) bears a press number, whereas in 
II two quarter-sheets (signatures b and H) have no numbers. III lacks 
a press number for the last gathering, signature F. The first issue 
would probably have complete press numbers. It is unlikely that III, 
if it followed I in order of printing, would omit a number as it does 
from its signature F since the books were of the same format. Instead, 
it is somewhat more plausible to think that in the rearrangement of 
the forms for II, after I had been printed, the press number was omitted 
for this last gathering and was not replaced for III. 

In the first gathering of I, II, and III, all press numbers are alike 
and all appear on the same page; but this press number (1 on p. iv) in 
I and III provided for the first twelve pages, while in II it provided 
only for the first eight pages. The other four pages in the first gather- 
ing of I and III became the quarter-sheet signature b of II, which has 
no press number. The implication is that the duodecimo I was printed 

! In order to avoid the almost inevitable confusion to the reader which would arise from 


the use of the letters ‘‘C,"’ ‘‘B,’’ and ‘“‘D”’ both for the issues of the poem and for the signa- 
tures of the gatherings, I shall use I for ‘‘issue C,”’ II for ‘‘issue B,"’ and III for ‘edition D.”’ 
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first and a press number supplied for this prefatory gathering, while 
in rearranging the forms for the octavo II the overseer of the press 
failed to place a number on the quarter-sheet b. ,Of course, no addi- 
tional press number was required for III. 

In I and II the next gathering (signature B in each) offers no evi- 
dence of importance. For III the type was reset fer the whole gather- 
ing and the press number was placed on page 2 instead of on page 7 as 
in I and II. Similarly, signature C of I and IJI (signatures C and D 
of II) offer no help. 

Signature D in I is composed of pages 25-36, the press number 
appearing on page 36. Pages 25-32 naturally had no press number, 
but these pages constituted a gathering (signature E) for the octavo IT, 
and a press number became necessary. Consequently press number 2 
was placed on page 26. This number appears also on page 26 of III 
(for which page the type was not reset). If III had followed I instead 
of II, the press number for its signature D should have remained on 
page 36 where it was in I. But, after I was printed off, forms for pages 
33-36 from signature D and for pages 37-40 from signature E were 
tied together to constitute signature F (pp. 33-40) for the octavo II. 
These pages in I had two press numbers—4 on page 36 and 2 on page 
38 (the numbers for signatures D and E); the first of these (4 on p. 36) 
was removed, hence when pages 25-36 were regathered to form signa- 
ture D in III, the press number (4 on p. 36) which had been used for 
this signature in I was gone, while a new press number (2) had been 
added on page 26. This new number was naturally retained. The 
press number (2) on page 38 (which was present in I) remained for II, 
but was changed (though the substitute was placed on the same page) 

for III. 

Issue I is the only one to have a press number for the last gathering. 
Had duodecimo III followed duodecimo I it is likely that it would 
have had a press number also.' In all three editions or issues this four- 
page gathering was struck off from the same setting of type. 

The argument from these press numbers ought to be conclusive 
proof that the duodecimo I was printed first, the octavo II second, 
and the duodecimo III third (as Griffith suggested); and it becomes 


1 It may have been that, in II, signatures b and this last gathering H were combined 
and printed as a ligated half-sheet, during which procedure the press number which was 
present in I for the last gathering was lost or dropped out in the change. 
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{more obviously conclusive if the press numbers are considered with 
the assumption that II was printed first, then I, then III (as Wise 
maintains); in which case it would be necessary to assume, for in- 
stance, that press number 2 on page 26 (signature E, pp. 25-32) of II 
was removed; that press number 4 was placed on page 36 to take care 
of signature D (pp. 25-36) in order to print I; and that this number 
(4 on p. 36) was removed and the original number 2 on page 26 re- 
placed before printing off III. It is difficult to accept such an assump- 
tion. 

C, then (to return to the original nomenclature now that the possi- 
bility of confusion of these letters with signature letters is past), must 
have been the first issue. 

But there is still more evidence that this was the case. 

Careful comparison of C, B, and D shows that the same setting 
of type was employed in all three issues (as a matter of fact, the same 
setting was also used for the third edition) for page 51. This page 
shows two variant readings which contribute additional support to 
the priority of C. 

The first of these variant readings brings to light a hitherto-unnoted 
variant of B,' and to distinguish between these octavos I shall use 
B-1 and B-2. 

Line 273 on page 51 reads in the various copies: 








Cc “2B sole judge. 6 
B-1: ‘“‘B____ sole judge. ....’” 
B-2: “B n sole judge. ....’”8 
D: “B___n sole judge. ....” 


The change in this line (the addition of the letter n) was made in B-2 
without resetting the type. Such a change indicates clearly that C 


1 Mr. R. W. Chapman, to whom I submitted part of this material, called my attention 
to what he thought was an error, but what actually resulted in the discovery of these two 
variants, unimportant as they are, of the octavo B. 

2 According to Mr. Chapman, the Wise copy of B is of this variety. Through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Flora V. Livingston, of the Widener Memorial Library, I learn that the 
Lefferts copy at Harvard belongs to this group, as, so Mr. Leslie E. Bliss informs me, does 
the Hoe copy (annotated by Jonathan Richardson) in the Huntington Library. 

* The only copy of this variety that I know of is that in the Wrenn Library at the 
University of Texas. Mr. Wise, then, is correct in his insistence that the Wrenn copy is a 
variant of B, and he is also correct, evidently, in placing his own copy first chronologically 
(first only of the octavos). There yet remains to be produced proof, however, that these 
two octavos were of different sizes—the only distinction between them which he made. 
It seems more probable that the change in 1. 273 was made while the octavo sheets were 
being run through the press. 
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was printed first. Had B been earlier, it would have been necessary 
to remove the letter n for the purpose of printing C and then to replace 
it for printing D—a highly improbable procedure. 

Another variant reading occurs in line 277 on the same page: 


C: “....towns [long s]-mens. 

B-1: “. ... towns [short s]-mens. .... 6 
B-2: “.... towns [short s]-mens. .... re 
D: “.... towns [short s]-mens. .... re 


The change from the long s to the short s was also made without re- 
setting the type. The use of this long s before the hyphen was an error, 
and it was corrected before the octavo B was printed. Here again it is 
foolish to assume that B was printed first, for it would then be neces- 
sary to believe that a correct short s was changed to an incorrect long s 
to print C and then changed back to the correct short s for D. 
Further, Curll’s piracy (CC) was very probably printed from the 
first issue of the first edition, because of the remarkably short time 
which elapsed before he was selling it (probably five or six days, in- 

cluding one Sunday), and it is likely that the real Dublin octavo (E) 

was also set up from the same source. It is significant that both of 

these editions were clearly printed from C—not from B—as the ac- 
companying table shows. 

1. Boox I, t1nz 1: CC and E both follow C (not B) in the reading ‘“‘Books.” 

2. Boox I, ting 24: CC and E both follow C in the reading “Quidnunc’s” 
with the roman s; while B corrects the roman s to an italic s (since it is a 
plural, not a possessive form), a correction which is followed in subsequent 
editions. 

3. Boox I, tine 76: CC and E both follow C in the reading “broadfaces”’ 
while B reads ‘“‘broad faces” with a space between the words. 

4, Boox III, tine 273: CC follows C in the reading “B ” and E supplies 
the name “Blondel’’—a conjecture inconsistent with the ‘“B____n”’ of B-2. 

5. Boox III, ting 277: CC and E both follow C in the use of the long s in 
towns-mens.”’ 

6. Page [52]: CC follows C in advertising a forthcoming ‘‘Progress of Dul- 
ness,”’ an advertisement which does not appear on any other issues of the 
Dunciad. E does not carry this advertisement, but it would have been 
pointless for the Dublin publisher to advertise a forthcoming London poem. 





This table affords circumstantial evidence of considerable weight in 
favor of the priority of C. Other similar instances could be cited; in 
fact, in the case of every variant reading the Dublin edition follows C, 
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not B, and in every variant reading but one Curll’s piracy follows C, 
not B. The one exception is in the spelling of ‘‘Interludes” (p. 5 n.). 
B and CC agree in the spelling ‘‘Interludes.”’ Professor Griffith made 
the conjecture in his Bibliography' that it looked as if Curll had fol- 
lowed the text of C, adopting, however, the spelling “Interludes” as 
the author’s last correction. If that were true, it is hard to understand 
why he did not follow some of the other “last corrections” of the 


author. 
Professor Griffith has since advanced to me what looks like a much 


more plausible theory. He suggests that the spelling ‘‘Enterludes”’ 
was intentional on Pope’s part—deliberate sport with the antiquari- 
ans, since all illustrations of the early use of the word in England be- 
fore 1677 quoted in the Ozford Dictionary follow the spelling ‘‘Enter- 
ludes,” whereas after 1677 the word was normally spelled with an 7. 
As a matter of interest, Bailey’s dictionary of 1722 (and following) 
does not even give the variant spelling ‘“enterludes”’; neither do other 
early dictionaries available to me. Pope adopted the antiquarian 
spelling; he read proof for C, and the poem was published with the 
spelling he had planned. Curll corrected the spelling in his edition to 
conform with his own usage (not always correct, however), just as he 
corrected “lye’”’ (Book I, 1. 21) to “ly’’; “lie” (Book I, 1. 47) to “ly”; 
“vallies” (Book I, 1. 64) to “valleys’’; “Spirits’’ (Book II, 1. 159) to 
“spirts”; ete. Similarly, when Pope’s printer ran off the octavo B, he 
corrected what he took to be a mistake in spelling when he reset the 
half-line “John Heywood, whose Enterludes....” just as Curll’s 
printer had done. But, in later editions, Pope was careful to return to 
and preserve the antiquarian spelling.” 

There are many more points of difference between C, B, and D 
than have been pointed out, but, like matters of alignment, they do 
not contribute much to the argument except by inferences that are 
often ambiguous. No point of difference, however, that could tend to 
contradict the conclusion that C was printed before B has been over- 


looked. 


1 Part I, p. 156. 

2 As has been pointed out on p. 61, this interesting spelling has no effect on the central 
argument. Professor Griffith’s ingenious and plausible explanation of the difference does 
not, therefore, have to be accepted before C can be established as the first issue. 
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The evidence of Pope’s own list of editions, of the press numbers, 
and of the textual variations on page 51 would thus seem to constitute 
definite proof that C was actually the first issue of the first edition of 


the Dunciad. 
Ill. Tue Eprrions or 1728 

The use of letters of the alphabet for numbering the editions of the 
Dunciad, begun by Thoms, leads, as Griffith has said, “into so much 
awkwardness that it must break down sooner or later.’"' The same 
feeling prompted Mr. Wise to furnish a list of his own in his catalogue 
of the Ashley Library, though his list cannot, as he claims, ‘‘be found 
convincing and final” in the light of the arguments here presented. 
Somewhat cautiously, therefore, I suggest the following list: 


la 
Duodecimo in half-sheets. Published May 18, 1728. Thoms’s C, Wise’s 
No. 3, Griffith’s Book No. 198. The first issue of the first edition. This is the 
only issue of the authorized duodecimo which contains the reading (Book III, 
]. 277) “.... towns [long s]-mens. .... 72 


1b 
Octavo in half-sheets. Published May 18-24, 1728. Thoms’s B, Wise’s No. 
1, Griffith’s Book No. 199. The first variant of the second issue of the first 
edition. To be of this variety, a copy must contain both readings (Book I, 
l. 1) “Book and....’’ and (Book III, |. 277) ““B___ sole judge. ....”’ 


lc 
Octavo in half-sheets. Published May 18-24, 1728. Not listed by Thoms, 
perhaps Wise’s No. 2, not listed by Griffith. The second variant of the second 
issue of the first edition. This variant must read (Book I, 1. 1) ‘‘Book 
and....’’ and (Book III, 1. 277) ‘““B___n sole judge. ....” 


9 


Duodecimo in half-sheets. Published May 24 (?), 1728. Thoms’s CC, 
Wise’s No. 9, Griffith’s Book No. 200. A piracy from the shop of Edmund 
Curll. This edition contains the unique and famous reading (Book I, |. 76) 
“Gold chains. .... ‘ig 


1“The Dunciad of 1728,” op. cit., p. 11. 
2? It is not my purpose to give an exhaustive list of variations between editions but to 
give a minimum number of distinguishing marks in order to enable a student to identify 
any copy before him. For more complete lists of the differences see Griffith, ibid., p. 12, 
his Bibliography, Part I, pp. 152-60; Part II, pp. 576-77, and Wise, op. cit., pp. 14-25. 
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3a 
Duodecimo in half-sheets. Published May 24, 1728. Not in Thoms’s list 
Wise’s No. 4, Griffith’s Book No. 201. The first variant of the second edition. 
This variant is distinguished solely by the misprint “Dudlin” for ‘“Dublin”’ 
on the title-page. 
3b 
Duodecimo in half-sheets. Published May 27-31 (?), 1728. This is Thoms’s 
D, Wise’s No. 5, Griffith’s Book No. 202. The second variant of the second 
edition. This copy has “Dublin”’ spelled correctly on the title-page. 


4a 
Duodecimo in half-sheets. Published June 8, 1728. Thoms’s DD, Wise’s 
No. 6, Griffith’s Book No. 203. The first variant of the third edition. Book II, 


” 


line 367, reads “C ree 





4b 


Duodecimo in half-sheets. Published June 8-15 (?), 1728. Thoms’s D2, 
Wise’s No. 7, Griffith’s Book No. 204. The second variant of the third edition. 
This variant reads (Book II, 1. 367) “Centlivre. .... e 


- 


o 

Octavo in half-sheets. Published July 15 (or earlier), 1728. Thoms’s E, 
Wise’s No. 8, Griffith’s Book No. 206. The genuine Dublin edition which is 
distinguished by the title-page. 

Of these editions, issues and variants, it is certain that Pope read 
proof for la, but it is improbable that he read proof for any other copy. 
He contributed a correction or two to 3a and to both 4a and 4b, the 
last of which must be considered the most authoritative text for that 
stage of the poem. He had nothing whatever to do, so far as we know, 
either with the Dublin edition or with Curll’s piracy. 


W. K. CHANDLER 
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FIELDING UPON CIBBER 
PARTIAL study of the relations of Fielding and Cibber, 
made a few years ago, included the following observation: 
“.... Fielding’s satire .... was entirely satire directed 
against their [the Cibbers’] professional activities—the acting of Theo- 
philus, and the writings of Colley. It was not satire directed against 
their personalities or their characters.” This judgment, based essen- 
tially on a study of Pasquin and The Historical Register for 1736, is 
sufficiently just as regards those plays. But as a pronouncement on 
the whole of Fielding’s satire of Colley Cibber, it will not quite do. 
Fielding began, it is true, to satirize Cibber in an impersonal way, % 
though from the start his actual animus was probably not altogether 
impersonal, and to the end he never altered his method, that of seem- 
ing to strike only at Cibber’s writings and other public actions. But as 
his experiences with Cibber ripened, he turned this method to the 
uses of a definite and fundamental criticism of Cibber’s character—a 
satire personal in a quite proper sense. To perceive this change is to 
understand an essential fact about the relations of Fielding and Cib- 
ber.? 

Fielding’s ridicule of Cibber extends over a period of twenty-six 
years—from the first version of The Author’s Farce, in 1730, to The 
Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, in 1755. During the first ten years 
Fielding simply followed, as to matter, the usual run of the jokes on 
the celebrated actor, manager, and laureate. These jokes are well 
known to students of the eighteenth century.* They amount, in short, 
to this, that Cibber was a domineering and inconsiderate theatrical 
manager, an author of some comical failures in drama, an objection- 
able reviser of other people’s plays, including Shakespeare’s, and a 
man of curious lack of shame. All these except the last may be fairly 


1C. W. Nichols, ‘‘Fielding and the Cibbers,"’ Philological Quarterly, I (1922), 278-89. 

2 This article owes a great deal to W. L. Cross’s The History of Henry Fielding (New 
Haven, 1919), in the course of which work the subject I am treating is handled with con- 
siderable detail, though no definite conclusion is arrived at. Whenever it was convenient, 
I have avoided quoting the same texts as Cross. 

3 They are suitably illustrated in the article by Nichols quoted above. Several items 
not given by Nichols can be found in the Gentleman's Magazine and the London Magazine 
ior the years 1731-37 or later. 
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called impersonal, and the last, at any rate as Fielding used it, did 
not usually take a very explicit form. But in 1740 Fielding found for 
himself an attitude more definitely his own, and thereafter his remarks 
on Cibber show evidences of a more comprehensive reflection than 
had been noticeable before. He became, in short, a real critic of 
Cibber. 

With this point in mind, let us see how the quarrel began. 

The early history of Fielding’s theatrical career, and some of Field- 
ing’s own words, enable us to draw a reasonably convincing picture of 
the state of quietude and friendly relationship that preceded the first 
suspicions on Fielding’s part that he was justified in joining the hue 
and ery after Cibber. His affairs and those of Cibber first joined in 
1728, when the latter accepted for production Fielding’s Love in Sev- 
eral Masques. At that time Fielding had every reason to be grateful 
to the celebrated manager, so that his gracious remarks in the Preface 
to his play signify little as to his private opinion. Still, they are in 
themselves unassailable. 

The short continuance of Fielding’s early success with Cibber makes 
it necessary to see why he succeeded in the first place. Professor Cross 
assigns as a very important reason the influence of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu;' and, to be sure, she had cause enough to recom- 
mend the play to the management of Drury Lane. Her liking for her 
young cousin was considerable from the start; moreover, the character 
of Lady Matchless in the play may be thought to bear a notable, and 
not uncomplimentary, likeness to Lady Mary herself. Unfortunately, 
the extent of her influence at Drury Lane is a question on which 
neither Cross nor anyone else, as far as I know, throws any light. But 
there were other causes which must certainly have operated. For one, 
the play was excellently suited to the Drury Lane company as to 
general style, and in two important cases as to particular parts; for 
in Lady Matchless and Rattle, respectively, Mrs. Oldfield and Cibber 
found polite-comedy rdéles quite to their tastes. Another recommen- 
dation of the play was that its similarity in style to The Provok’d 
Husband, emphasized by the presence of Mrs. Oldfield as the witty 
heroine in both productions, made it very suitable as a follow-up for 
the latter, which had completed its run not long since, leaving the 


1 Op. cit., I, 58. This work will hereafter be referred to by the author's name only. 
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patrons of Drury Lane in a willing frame of mind, doubtless, to see 
more of the same sort of thing. Then too, perhaps, Cibber was at a 


loss for something with which to carry on his somewhat feeble com- 
petition with The Beggars’ Opera. 

At any rate, the play went on the boards with as much success as 
could have been expected, and might seem to have put Fielding and 
Cibber on sufficiently good terms with each other. But Fielding’s 
next venture was not so successful as his first. Upon presenting Don 
Quixote in England to the management of Drury Lane, he was politely 
turned down. 

Why this disappointment after a fairly auspicious beginning? 
Cross, who here, as with Love in Several Masques, is disposed to make 
Lady Mary an important factor in the situation, suggests! that she 
had deserted Fielding’s cause; but this would be a little curious, as 
we find her not long afterward approving of The Modern Husband,? 
and continuing from time to time to devote the highest praise to 
Fielding’s works throughout his career.* More definite reason for the 
first failure of Don Quixote in England may be found without looking 
so far afield. It seems to me quite likely that Fielding is telling the 
literal truth in the Preface to the play as finally produced in 1734, 
when he admits that the first draft was an immature piece of work: 

It was originally writ for my private amusement; as it would, indeed, have 
been little less than Quixotism itself to hope any other fruits from attempt- 
ing characters wherein the inimitable Cervantes so far excelled. .... I soon 
discovered, too, that my too small experience in, and little knowledge of the 
world, had led me into an error. I soon found it infinitely more difficult than 
I imagined to vary the scene, and give my knight an opportunity of display- 
ing himself in a different manner from that wherein he appears in the romance. 
Human nature is everywhere the same; and the modes and habits of particu- 
lar nations do not change it enough, sufficiently to distinguish a Quixote in 
England from a Quixote in Spain. 

In these sentiments Mr. Booth and Mr. Cibber concurred with me, who, 
upon seeing the aforesaid sketch, both dissuaded me from suffering it to be 
represented on the stage. .... 

Did Fielding at the time acquiesce in this judgment of the mana- 
gers? One might think so from the passage quoted; but that passage 

11, 74. 

2 See Fielding’s letter to her, 4 Sept. [1730], Cross, I, 118-19; Tom Jones, Book VIII, 


chap. i. 
3 In her letters, passim. 
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expressed his opinion in the year 1734, if indeed it expressed his opin- 
ion at all. And meanwhile he had written The Author’s Farce. 

Deserted by Cibber, he had undergone certain vicissitudes which 
eventually carried him to the little theater in the Haymarket, there 
to enjoy a brief career as a writer of highly successful farce. His first 
attempt there was the play above named, which was produced on 
March 30, 1730,' in its first version (which tells a quite different story 
from the revision of 1734). Now the first version of The Author’s 
Farce contains the beginning, as far as printed matter is concerned, 
of the Fielding-Cibber disagreement; so that it is necessary to make 
it show as much as it will of the causes of that disagreement. 

In Act I, scene iv, Luckless, the “author’’ signified by the title of 
the play, is talking with his servant Jack, who says: 


An’t please your-Honour, I have been at my Lord’s, and his Lordship 
thanks you for the Favour you have offered of reading your play to him; but 
he has such a prodigious deal of Business, he begs to be excus’d. I have been 
with Mr. Keyber? too; he made me no answer at all. 


Fielding perhaps means to say, seriously or playfully, that Cibber is 
more lordly than a lord toward young playwrights. But this is com- 
paratively a trifle; Act II contains more significant matter. In scene i 
we find Luckless, the impoverished author, reading his play (which 
from the excerpts given would not seem to be a very good one) to the 
managers Marplay and Sparkish, who are Cibber and Wilks, respec- 
tively. Luckless reads a few lines; Marplay suggests a nonsensical 
revision for every line, and concludes by telling the’author that the 
play will not do. In the next scene Marplay and Sparkish, by them- 
selves, are discussing the play, and the following passage ensues: 

Manrptay: It may be a very good one, for ought I know; but I know the 
Author has no Interest. 

SparkIsH: Give me Interest, and rat the Play ——. 

Marptay: Rather rat the Play which has no Interest. Interest sways as 
much in the Theatre as at Court . And you know it is not always the 
Companion of Merit in either. 

It would be easy to think that Fielding is here being somehow auto- 
biographical; but there are definite objections to this view. For one, 





1 Cross, I, 80, The full title is The Author's Farce; and The Pleasures of the Town. By 
Scriblerus Secundus. See Cross, III, 290-91. 


2**Mr. Keyber”’ was a common nickname for Cibber at that time. 
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Fielding was not exactly without “interest.” If not yet important on 
his own account, he at least had relatives and friends of undoubted 
gentility. Moreover, the play as a whole is far from being an auto- 
biography.' Fielding was not a perfect stranger to Cibber when he 
showed him Don Quixote in England, as apparently Luckless is to 
Marplay; neither, as Cross thinks, was Fielding in as bad a financial 
state as Luckless—though there must have been a notion at the time 
that he was not prospering, for the Earl of Egmont made this remark 
in his diary for April 24, 1730: “.... 1 went to the Haymarket 
playhouse and saw a play called “The Author’s Farce and the Pleas- 
ures of the Town,’ .. . . The author is one of the sixteen children of 
Mr. Fielding, and in a very low condition of purse.’ 

Only one sentence in the play seems to me a likely allusion to the 
fate of Don Quixote in England. In the opening lines of Act III, 
Luckless, as master of the show (this is the ‘‘Pleasures of the Town” 
section of the piece), says: “I had offer’d it [The Pleasures of the Town] 
to the old House, but they say nothing but your fine Sense, such 
plays as Caesar in A’gypt, will go down there.” Now this may be 
nothing more than an unkind allusion to the ill success of Cibber’s 
ambitious tragedy,* and yet the phrase “fine Sense” might, on the 
other hand, convey an essential fact. A perusal of the repertoire of 
Drury Lane for the years 1728-31 does to be sure reveal a rather 
elegant list of pieces—not without farcical numbers, but still, highly 
conservative and not running to novelties, such as Don Quizote in 
England would have been. Fielding’s play might, then, have been re- 
jected for just such a reason as he set forth in the sentence above. 
Or perhaps ‘“‘fine sense”’ signifies “fine sentiments,’ of which Cibber 
was fond, and of which the Drury Lane repertoire contained a goodly 
share. 

It must be admitted that the passages quoted do not tell us much 
of their own motivation. We may suspect, after all is considered, that 
Fielding had felt abused at the rejection of his play; yet in just what 
respects would he have expressed himself differently had be been en- 
tirely disinterested? Whatever may be the truth, this first attack of 


1 Cross, I, 81. 
2 Diary of Viscount Percival, afterwards First Earl of Egmont (Hist. MSS Comm., 1920). 
3 See below, p. 84. 
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Fielding upon Cibber is of only moderate strength. The heaviest 
stroke in it is the burlesque of Cibber’s taste in play-revision; and the 
force of this is a bit weakened by the rest of Marplay’s (i.e., Cibber’s) 
speeches, which are far from making him a fool, and rather compli- 
ment his practical sense. The Author’s Farce was not, then, a bar to 
the later resumption of professional relations between Fielding and 
Cibber. 

Nor was Tom Thumb, later in the same year, though its Preface 
burlesqued Cibber as elaborately as did The Author’s Farce, and 
though it had interpolated in it for a time The Battle of the Poets, a 
not ungraceful satire, with which Fielding may or may not have had 
anything to do.! The Preface to Tom Thumb was in large measure a 
burlesque of Cibber’s Dedication and Preface to The Provok’d Husband 
(1728), which had already been satirized in Mist’s Weekly Journal for 
February 24, 1728.2 Fielding repeated the items of the Weekly Jour- 
nal piece, with additions of his own. Cibber had thrown his play at 
the Queen’s feet; Fielding threw ‘“‘little Tom Thumb on the town.” 
Cibber had praised polite comedy; Fielding praised contemporary 
tragedy, in a quite nonsensical manner. Cibber had bestowed elabo- 
rate praise on his performers; Fielding reduced this also to nonsense. 
But more pointed than all these attacks is the following: 

Mr. Lock complains of confused Ideas in Words, which is entirely amended 
by suffering them to give none at all: This may be done by adding, diminish- 
ing, or changing a Letter, as instead of Paraphernalia, writing Paraphonalia:$ 
For a Man may turn Greek into Nonsense, who cannot turn Sense into either 
Greek or Latin. 

A Second Method of stripping Words of their Ideas is by putting half a 

dozen incoherent ones together: Such as when the People of our Age shall be 
Ancestors, etc. 
The misspelling and the dubious clause had occurred, of course, in 
Cibber’s Preface, as had also the notorious phrase ‘‘outdid her usual 
outdoings,’”’ which Fielding passed up on this occasion, but had his 
fun with ten years later in the Champion. 


1 The full title is The Battle of the Poets; or The Contention for the Laurel. By Scriblerus 
Tertius (London, 1730). 

The question of the authorship of this piece is discussed in Cross, I, 95-96, and by 
Hillhouse in his edition of The Tragedy of Tragedies, Appendix A. 

2 Cross, I, 89. 


3 Cf. The Author's Farce, Act III, air xx. 
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In addition to the Preface, one speech in Act I, scene i, of Tom 
Thumb deserves brief notice—that of Noodle, who is made to say: 
This Day, O Mr. Doodle! is a Day 
Indeed, a Day we never saw before... . . 


There is no apparent allusion to Cibber in this passage; but the idea 
eventually went into the making of one of Fielding’s most amusing 
hits on Cibber—the burlesque ode in The Historical Register. 

Thus far, Fielding had taken up three of the points which he was 
later to make the best use of: Cibber’s mistreatment of other people’s 
plays; his indifference toward struggling, unimportant authors; and 
his egregiousness in the writing of English prose. But the hostilities 
were suspended for a while by a reconciliation. The Haymarket com- 
pany having dissolved by the end of 1731 because of government 
persecution,' Fielding and the best actors went over to Drury Lane. 
Fielding’s return must have been attended with a large amount of at 
least superficial good feeling. From the end of 1731 to 1733 the mutual 
deference between the author and his managers was notable. In the 
Preface to Fielding’s Mock Doctor (1732), in which Theophilus Cibber 
performed the lead, both he and his father were spoken of in these 
complimentary terms: 

. . .. When I have returned what is due to Moliére, and to the performers, 
I shall have very little cause of triumph from it. 

The applause our Mock Doctor received on the theatre admits of no addi- 

tion from my pen. I shall only congratulate the town on the lively hope they 
may entertain of having the loss they are one day to suffer in the father, so 
well supplied in the son. 
In the same year, the production of The Modern Husband was en- 
hanced by the appearance of no fewer than four Cibbers—Colley, 
Theophilus, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Charke. In his Prologue Fielding 
gracefully repudiated the farces he had written for the Haymarket 
Theater. He evidently enjoyed his prestige. Among other things he 
expressed himself freely as to his dislike of prologues and epilogues, 
in arguments sufficiently diverting to make Cibber think them worth 
using as the substance of the Epilogue which he wrote for Fielding’s 
Miser (1733). 

Cross suggests that Fielding’s return to Drury Lane was made 
easier by the fact that Colley Cibber had as early as 1732 withdrawn 
1 Cross, I, 114-15. 
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from active management.' But this is not extremely satisfactory, 
for it is plain that Colley was within the walls of the theater often 
enough to make life uncomfortable for Fielding if there had been any 
marked feeling of enmity between them. 

This amicable state of affairs was brought to an end in the autumn 
of 1733. Booth and Wilks having died, Colley Cibber having sold out 
in favor of the amateur Highmore, and Theophilus Cibber having led 
his famous rebellion against the latter,? Fielding was again on the 
other side of the fence from the Cibbers. Remaining faithful to High- 
more and the Drury Lane company, he resumed the old attack. 
Theophilus had now earned his enmity also, but Colley was not for 
that reason to be any less an object of Fielding’s scorn. This continued 
hostility may have been due in some, measure to personal feelings; 
there is no reason to think that the friendship of the two from 1732 to 
1733 was more than merely professional, and one can easily imagine 
that Cibber’s personality gave Fielding some irritation. There may 
be a more tangible cause, however, for Fielding’s new outbreak. It 
was generally known—or believed—at the time that the elder Cibber 
rendered assistance to his son in the war of the theaters; and he may 
have gone even so far as to apply to the Duke of Grafton some time 
during the autumn of 1733 for a patent for Theophilus, which would 
have put the already harassed Highmore in a still worse plight. This 
at least is the testimony of Thomas Davies, whose account comes 
many years after: 

Soon after he [Cibber] had sold his share in the patent, for a very large 
sum, to Mr. Highmore, he applied to the Duke of Grafton for a patent, in 
favour of his son Theophilus, because Highmore would not comply with the 
young man’s demands. The duke saw through the injustice of the act, and 
peremptorily refused to gratify the unreasonable request of his old acquaint- 
ance, Colley. Victor, from whom I received my information, very honestly 
opposed this unjust behaviour of his old friend, Cibber; who, after having 
parted with his share in the old patent for more than its value, would have 
rendered it worthless by a new one.’ 


17, 115. 

2 The external facts of this theatrical war of 1733 are set forth in Cross, Vol. I, chap. 
vi. The inward truth of the matter is not, however, at all clear. The burlesque A pology 
for the Life of Mr. T{heophilus] Clibber!, which has been attributed to Fielding (see 
Cross, I, 282-84), and Benjamin Victor's History of the Theatres of London and Dublin 
(London, 1761), referred to farther on in this paper, give important information, in so 
far as one can trust them. 

3 Dramatic Miscellanies . . . . (London, 1784), III, 474. Cf. Victor, op. cit., I, 14. The 
“information"’ mentioned by Davies does not, however, appear in Victor’s work. 
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Whatever the facts may have been, Fielding took vigorous action 
when, on January 15, 1734, the Drury Lane company produced a re- 
vised version of The Author’s Farce, in which the Cibberian matter 
had been made more copious and more vitriolic. The reference to 
“Mr. Keyber” was retained from the 1730 version (Act I, scene iv). 
The character of Sparkish was removed in favor of the new one of 
Marplay, Jr., representing Theophilus Cibber; and with this change 
went a considerable alteration and expansion of the Cibber incidents 
of the play. In Act I, scene vi, Fielding sums up, in this passage from 
one of the speeches of Marplay, Jr., his criticism of both Cibbers as 
revisers of plays: 

. . . . My father and I, sir, are a couple of poetical tailors: when a play is 

brought us, we consider it as a tailor does his coat; we cut it, sir, we cut it; 
and let me tell you, we have the exact measure of the town; we know how to 
fit their taste.! 
In Act II the revision of Marplay, Sr., of some of the lines of 
Luckless’ play was expanded (scene i), and Marplay was made to 
say, “....Ilamsure....I keep the best company”—a dig at Cib- 
ber’s social pretensions, and the most personal bit of satire Fielding 
had used so far. In scene ii of the same act the speeches concerning 
the “interest”’ of playwrights (see above, p. 76) were removed, and a 
lively dialogue between the two Marplays was substituted, from 
which I quote, with some condensation, characteristic sentiments 
of the elder: 

. .. . 1am resolved since the town will not receive any of mine, they shall 
have none from any other. I’ll keep them to their old diet . . . . it shall be 
crammed down their throats . . . . let us see which will be weary first, the 
town of damning, or we of being damned. .... [To Marplay, Jr.:] If thou 
writest thyself, and that I know thou art very qualified to do, it is thy interest 
to keep back all other authors of any merit, and be as forward to advance 
those of none..... [Marplay, Jr., says, “If it was not for these cursed 
hisses and catcalls.’’] Harmless music, child, very harmless music, and what, 
when one is well seasoned to it, has no effect at all: for my part, I have been 
used to them. 

In the third act the original references to Cibber were deleted in 
favor of some new ones. The first of these occurs near the beginning 
of the act, where the manager of the playhouse says to Luckless: 


1 Other speeches of Marplay than the one quoted from are worth examination, but 
they relate to Theophilus rather than to Colley. 
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.. .. 1am told that some of the players do not like their parts, and threat- 
en to leave the house: some to the Haymarket, some to Goodman’s Fields, 
and others to set up two or three more new playhouses in several parts of 
the town. 


Here the Manager in a way becomes Highmore himself lamenting the 
secession of his players under Theophilus Cibber. Two other passages 
which follow shortly need no explanation: 

LucK.Less: Why, sir, the chief business [of the plot of the farce] is the 
election of an arch-poet, or, as others call him, a poet laureate, to the Goddess 
of Nonsense. 

Cuaron [to the Port]: .... You should have brought a certificate from 
the goddess’s agent Mr. What d’ye call him, the gentleman that writes odes— 
so finely! 

And at the end of the play Marplay descends to Hades to become 
manager of the theater there. 

Now whatever personal resentment may have lain behind this 
satire, it is well concealed. Cibber the manager, Cibber the mar-play, 
Cibber the gentleman who writes odes—these only were held up to 
ridicule. Cibber the man was as yet not a ripe subject for satire as 
far as Fielding was concerned,! and did not become so until after the 
publication of the Apology. In 1734 Fielding had simply identified 
himself with the multitude of those who thought Cibber’s public fail- 
ings a good joke, to be recurred to on any convenient occasion. Two 
and three years later he recurred to them himself, without any further 
provocation, in Pasguin and The Historical Register, respectively. 

In Pasquin (1736) the satire on Cibber, though strong enough to 
make itself well noticed, was not so extensive as in the 1734 Author’s 
Farce. Two passages make up the whole: 

Trapwit: .... I inculcate a particular moral at the end of every act; 
and therefore might have put a particular motto before every one, as the 
author of Caesar in Egypt has done; thus, sir, my first act sweetly sings, 
Bribe all, bribe all; and the second gives you to understand that we are all 
under petticoat government. ... . 

Lorp Puiace: Sack, say you? Odso, you shall be poet-laureat. 

2 Vorer: Poet! no, my Lord, I am no poet, I can’t make verses. 

Lorp Piace: No matter for that,—you’ll be able to make odes. 

2 Voter: Odes, my Lord! what are those? 

Lorp Puace: Faith, sir, I can’t tell well what they are; but I know you may 
be qualified for the place without being a poet.? 


1 The Preface to Don Quizote in England (see above, p. 75), though written later than 
the revised Author's Farce, displays no acrimony toward Cibber. 


2 Act IT. 
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Cross remarks that the blank verse of Fustian’s tragedy in Pasquin 
is imitated from Cibber’s Caesar in Egypt;' but I think the resem- 
blance is no more to that play than to dull blank verse in general. 

In The Historical Register for the Year 1736, produced early in 1737, 
Fielding went back to the scheme he had used in the 1734 Author’s 
Farce, that of bringing both Colley and Theophilus on the stage, as if 
to show that what infelicities one was not capable of, the other could 
supply. And, as in the earlier piece, it is a question which of the two 
gets more attention from Fielding—though that is not a point of im- 
portance to the present study. 

In the first act comes the famous ode beginning: 

This is a Day in Days of Yore, 

Our Fathers never saw before: 

This is a Day, ’tis one to ten, 

Our Sons will never see again.” 
This is good enough in itself, but the pleasure of reading it will be 
increased after a perusal of Cibber’s own odes, a sufficient number of 
which may be found in the early volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and the London Magazine. Nichols, in the article which I have already 
referred to, points out several parallels between Cibber’s odes and 
this burlesque; but perhaps they do not greatly matter. The key to 
the composition is probably given by Fielding himself in the speech 
of Medley which follows the rendition of the ode: ‘There, Sir, there’s 
the very Quintessence and Cream of all the Odes I have seen for 
several Years last past.’ 

There is nothing more of Cibber until the end of Act II, when Pistol, 
representing Theophilus, enters amid great confusion, and gives a 
ranting speech in blank verse, with several references to contemporary 
theatrical affairs. The speech is greeted with a hiss, whereupon Pistol 
responds: 

Thanks to the town, that Hiss speaks their Assent; 
Such was the Hiss that spoke the great Applause, 
Our mighty Father met with, when he brought 
His Riddle on the Stage; such was the Hiss, 
Welcom’d his Caesar to the 4igyptian Shore; 

11, 183. 

2 Cibber, in his Apology, chap. ii (ed. Robert W. Lowe [1889], I, 32-33), tells of writing 
an ode on April 23, 1685, for King James's coronation—a schoolboy piece, which, as he 


says, was not ‘“‘much above the merry Style of Sing! Sing the Day, and Sing the Song, in 
the Farce.”’ 
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Such was the Hiss, in which Great John shou’d have expir’d: 
But, wherefore do I try in vain to number 

Those glorious Hisses, which from Age to Age 

Our family has born triumphant from the Stage? 











I have no doubt that Fielding here has in mind that lack of sensitive- 
ness to scorn which was a notorious quality of both the Cibbers in 
their public or semipublic actions, and which many persons of course 
regarded as a low trait. But I do not think that at this time he had 
sufficient personal animus against Colley to push the point very 
strongly. His object in the speech above was rather to raise a laugh 
by alluding to the most famous failures of Cibber’s career as a drama- 
tist: Love in a Riddle, a pastoral, produced at Drury Lane on January 
7, 1729, at which time it was “vilely damn’d and hooted,” as Cibber 
explained later in.his A pology;' Caesar in Egypt, produced in 1725, an 
ambitious effort which fell flat;? and Papal Tyranny in the Reign of 
King John, a revision of Shakespeare’s King John which in 1736 failed 
to get to the boards, the actors being too sure that it would be hissed.* 

In Act III Apollo, as manager of a theater, is assigning parts in 
Shakespeare’s King John when in comes Ground-Ivy, that is, Colley 
Cibber, who tells Apollo that the play will not do, belittles Shakes- 
peare, and indicates numerous important revisions that he would 
make. He is presently asked how he would convince the public that 
they should accept such a bold improvement of Shakespeare, and he 
replies: 

.... I'll tell them that no Actors are equal to me, and no Authors ever 
were superior: and how do you think I can insinuate that in a modest man- 
ner? .... Why, I’ll tell them that the former only tread on my Heels, and 
that the greatest among the latter have been damn’d as well as myself. 








In this exposé of the Cibberian logic one feels, again, that there is 
something of the personal, but again, too, the sting is lacking. There 
is difference enough to be observed between the foregoing and certain 
of the passages of 1740 and later. 

But personal or not, these attacks in The Historical Register, and 
the preceding ones noted, were vigorous enough to make Fielding and 
Cibber permanently estranged. Fielding’s terrific burlesque of Cib- 


1 Chap. vii (ed. Lowe, I, 244). 
? Victor (op. cit., II, 103) quotes from the Plain Dealer: ‘This Evening we are to have N 
a new Tragedy, called Caesar in Egypt; I am of Opinion we shall find Cibber in Egypt, 
and not Caesar.” h 
3 It was not acted until 1745; see Cibber, op. cit., ed. Lowe, II, 269. 
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ber’s odes could have done him no good with the latter, though Cibber, 


to be sure, was less concerned about his odes than about many other 
matters. The ridicule of his tactics in revising plays, at any rate; of 
his Love in a Riddle and Caesar in Egypt disasters; and of his lofty 
attitude toward the public—all these constitute quite sufficient moti- 
vation for a severe return on Cibber’s part. That return, however, was 
delayed in coming. Cibber was not much given to answering his de- 
tractors. There were so many of them, for one thing; but, more to 
the point, he was largely indifferent, or desirous of pretending indif- 
ference, to the ordinary criticisms brought against him. Now Field- 
ing had so far produced only these same ordinary criticisms; and there 
was nothing Cibber could do about the matter. Nevertheless, Field- 
ing’s satire must have irritated Cibber in larger measure than the 
less clever attacks which he perhaps felt superior to. And then we 
may suppose that the personal contacts of the two had not been very 
happy. So Cibber was morally prepared for a ripe opportunity. 
Meanwhile, Fielding’s triumphant course as a farce-writer was morti- 
fyingly concluded by the Licensing Act, in the same year in which 
he had made ground-ivy of Cibber. The latter (we may suppose) 
meditated at leisure upon the whole affair, and at length, in 1740, 
took action in one paragraph of the Apology for his life; wherein, 
while discussing the theatrical war of 1733-34, he spoke his mind in 
this manner: 

.... These so tolerated companies gave encouragement to a broken wit 
to collect a fourth company, who for some time acted plays in the Hay- 
market, which house the united Drury-Lane comedians had lately quitted. 
This enterprising person, I say (whom I do not chuse to name, unless it could 
be to his advantage, or that it were of importance) had sense enough to know 
that the best plays, with bad actors, would turn but to a very poor account; 
and therefore found it necessary to give the publick some pieces of an extraor- 
dinary kind, the poetry of which he conceiv’d ought to be so strong, that 
the greatest dunce of an actor could not spoil it. He knew, too, that as he was 
in haste to get money, it would take less time to be intrepidly abusive, than 
decently entertaining; that, to draw the mob after him, he must take the 
channel, and pelt their superiors; that, to shew himself somebody, he must 
come up to Juvenal’s advice, and stand the consequence: 

Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris, et carcere dignum 

Si vis esse aliquis.—Juv. Sat. i. 
Such then was the mettlesome modesty he set out with; upon this principle 
he produc’d several frank and free farces, that seem’d to knock all distine- 
tions of mankind on the head: Religion, laws, government, priests, judges, 
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and ministers, were all laid flat at the feet of this Herculean satyrist! This 
Drawcansir in wit, that spared neither friend nor foe! who to make his poeti- 
cal fame immortal, like another Erostratus, set fire to his stage, by writing up 
to an act of parliament to demolish it. I shall not give the particular strokes 
of his ingenuity a chance to be remembered by reciting them; it may be 
enough to say, in general terms, they were so openly flagrant, that the wisdom 
of the legislature thought it high time to take a proper notice of them.! 

It needs only to be mentioned that the content of this diatribe is a 
mixture of truth and sniffishness—neither of which elements could 
have given anything but offense to the object of attack. They would 
have infuriated a man of more feline disposition; as it was, while they 
did not apparently disturb Fielding’s temper, they brought about a 
change in his attitude toward Cibber—one which did the latter little 
good. Previously he had been, as I have said, rather impersonal— 
that is to say, as impersonal as anyone can be while writing satire on 
a person. Thereafter, though always seeming to drive at Cibber along 
one of the old lines, he introduced from time to time a criticism 
which, without being mean or irrelevant, was still basically personal 
in character. There is a little of this, I believe, in the Champion, but 
it is mainly to be found in Joseph Andrews. 

Now unfortunately for Cibber, the Apology itself gave his opponent 
possibly better material for satire than anything he had thus far been 
provided with. And to make matters worse, it came out at a time 
when Fielding had, in the Champion, a most convenient instrument 
of attack. 

The Champion began its run on November 15, 1739, and was al- 
ready making scattered references to Cibber? before the Apology ap- 
peared, in March, 1740. In the issue for April 1 Fielding wrote into a 
discussion of the low state of the theater a slighting reference to that 
work, indicating that he thought it “‘a very bad life.” In the issue of 
April 15 he said: “. . .. Many persons have exprest an impatience 
to read the Apology for the life of Mr. Colley Cibber, Comedian; as- 
serting, they are sure it must be the saddest stuff that ever was writ.” 

Meanwhile, perhaps, he was projecting a larger treatment of the 
subject. At any event, on April 22 he brought out in the Champion 
the following, which must be seen at length to be appreciated: 

.... But, at the same time, I cannot help the felicitating my self and my 
Countrymen that one learned Man hath thought fit to indulge his own Age 


2 Nov. 29, Dec. 25, March 1 and 25. 





1 Chap. viii (ed. Lowe, I, 286-88). 
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with the History of his Times: for tho’ from a peculiar Modesty which shines 
in all the Actions of this great Man, he calls it only an Apology for his own 
Life, and tho’ some imagin’d it would have been confined only to the Theatre, 
yet certain it is that this valuable Work hath much greater Matters in View, 
and may as properly be stiled an Apology for the Life of One who hath played 
a very comical Part, which, tho’ Theatrical, hath been acted on a much larger 
Stage than Drury-Lane. 

And here I cannot help mentioning some whimsical Opinions, which per- 
haps the Novelty of the Attempt may have occasioned; for tho’ the Offspring 
be of such a Bulk as is generally thought a Security from being soon buried 
in a Band-box, and the good Parent .. . . refuses to quote anything out of 
Pasquin, lest he should give it a Chance of being remembered, yet some imagined 
there is great Reason to apprehend with him in Horace, Ne fit superstes; for 
Goody _ the Midwife hath been seen to shake her Head, and Nurse 
Lewis complains that it lies in a Nursery, and cannot be carried abroad even 
this fine Weather: Nay, several Grammatical Physicians have not scrupled 
to say that the Child is produced from Mala Stamina, and instead of being 
born with all its Senses, hath indeed no Sense in it. As for the Vulgar, they are 
as incredulous with Regard to this, as to some other Births, and will not be- 
lieve there was any Off-spring at all; to justify which Suspicion, they alledge 
that a Guinea hath been insisted on for the Sight of it, a Price which it is 
improbable any one would give barely to satisfy his Curiosity; they pretend 
that the vast Difference between the pale Countenances of those Children, 
which at all resemble the Father, such as Master Caesar in Egypt, the Heroic 
Daughter, the Refusal, and Love in a Riddle, all dead long ago, and the stronger 
Complexion of some others, have brought the Chastity of his Muse into 
Question; Nay, they aver that his Muse herself hath been long incapable of 
bringing anything to the least Form; for that, of late Years, she hath only 
miscarried of strange Lumps called Odes and Gazetteers. Lastly, They affirm 
that the old Gentleman hath been dead some time, and that the Laurel (the 
Heir Loom of the Family) hath fallen down on the Head of his son. 





In this, the most extended single piece of ridicule which Fielding 
had so far composed on Cibber, one will surely observe a little differ- 
ent spirit from that which animated the earlier satire—a trace of 
vindictiveness, and of contempt that is less good-humored than what 
he wrote into the farces. Indeed, in the first of the paragraphs above 
quoted he goes a step beyond any of the previous passages in which, 
as it seems to me, he had touched on Cibber’s personal character.' 

A week later (April 29) in the midst of a long article he ventured 
the opinion that learning is not necessary for writing, having found 
support for this view from “‘one of the greatest writers of our own 


1 See above, pp. 81, 83-84. 
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age: ... . Mr. Colley Cibber, who, in the Apology for his life, tells us, 
that we have frequently great writers that cannot read.”’ Needless to 
say, by reading Cibber meant elocution, and Fielding immediately 
gave this interpretation himself; but, he continues: 

.... by not reading I mean such as we generally say can hardly write and 
are Our Author, who is a Great Writer every Inch of him, hath, as well 
as Longinus, given us an example of what he asserts, for I am apprehensive 
that some Persons who know him only by his Book, may really doubt whether 
he can read or no. 
Then shortly came what any follower of the Fielding-Cibber story 
might have expected to see before this—an allusion to that famous 
remark of Cibber in the Preface to The Provok’d Husband, that Mrs. 
Oldfield had outdone “her usual outdoings.”’ This had been a favorite 
stick to beat Cibber with since the time of its utterance, so that in 
the Apology he had felt moved to excuse his offense, in a passage dur- 
ing which he called “outdoings” the “pleasant accusative case.” 
Fielding now seized on the phrase with evident pleasure: 

. . . . Wherever the Verb out-do comes in (says our Author), the pleasant 
Accusative Case out-doing is sure to follow. ... . I think it is plain from this 
Instance that he must have learnt as far as the pleasant Accusative Case, and 
not quite so far as the Participles. A part of Speech which if he had known 
would certainly have made its appearance here. 

Whereupon he concluded his article by ridiculing at length Cibber’s 
grammar and sense, with great profusion of examples. 

The Champion contains a great deal more about Cibber which 
need not be treated in detail here. The numbers for May 3, 6, 8, 10, 
and 24 carried items of varying lengths, the most interesting of which 
have been well summarized by Cross.! 

There would be no profit in discussing the desultory attacks on 
Cibber in The Vernoniad (January, 1741), note 54; in Shamela (April, 
1741), both in the supposed author’s name of “Conny Keyber’ and 
in the letter entitled ‘Parson Oliver to Parson Tickletext”; and in 
The Opposition (Gentleman’s Magazine, December, 1741). These bits 
constitute an interim just before the attacks which brought the whole 
matter to its high point. 

Cross, in speaking of Shamela, seems to say that either Fielding or 
the public was becoming a little tired of the Cibber theme about 
1], 273 ff. 
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1741;! and this may well be true, though Alexander Pope, who was 
very likely preparing to make Cibber the king of the dunces, evidently 
did not think so. And for Fielding, at least, the ennui was only tem- 
porary; it is not to be detected when we read what he has inserted 
about Cibber in Joseph Andrews in 1742—passages short for artistic 
reasons, but written with enthusiasm. I have pointed out that Field- 
ing was heading toward a really personal criticism of his subject, 
under the impetus of what had been said about him in the Apology; 
and in Joseph Andrews this criticism at last matures. 

Book I, chapter i, is entitled “Of Writing Lives in general, and 
particularly of Pamela; with a Word by the bye of Colley Cibber and 
Others.” The word, by the bye, is as follows: 

....1.... mention two books lately published... .. The former of 

these, which deals in male virtue, was written by the great person himself, 
who lived the life he hath recorded, and is by many thought to have lived 
such a life only in order to write it..... How artfully doth .... [he], by 
insinuating that he escaped being promoted to the highest stations in Church? 
and State, teach us a contempt of worldly grandeur! how strongly doth he 
inculcate an absolute submission to our superiors! Lastly, how completely 
doth he arm us against so uneasy, so wretched a passion as the fear of shame! 
how clearly doth he expose the emptiness and vanity of that phantom, repu- 
tation! 
Now the foregoing is, without being unfair, nevertheless frankly per- 
sonal. ‘Contempt of worldly grandeur,” ‘emptiness and vanity of 
that phantom, reputation”—these hit off precisely those passages of 
ostentatious modesty which in the Apology come so amusingly from 
the pen of a man who at the same time conspicuously sets forth his 
efforts at self-aggrandizement. “How completely doth he arm us 
against. . . . the fear of shame’’—here Cibber is struck at the weakest 
point of his personality, or at least the most contemptible in the eyes 
of men of a more aristocratic pride. 

Again, in chapter iii of the first book, Fielding says: 

. . . . He [Parson Adams] did no more than Mr. Colley Cibber apprehend 
any such passions as malice and envy to exist in mankind; which was indeed 
less remarkable in a country parson than in a gentleman who hath passed his 
life behind the scenes,—a place which hath been seldom thought the school 
of innocence, and where a very little observation would have convinced the 
great apologist that those passions have a real existence in the human mind. 


1T, 301. 2 Cf. Cibber, op. cit., chap. iii (ed. Lowe, I, 61). 
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The occasion of this remark is the following passage from the Apol- 
ogy: 

My ignorance and want of Jealousy of Mankind has been so strong, that 
it is with Reluctance I even yet believe any Person I am acquainted with can 
be capable of Envy, Malice, or Ingratitude. .... . 








































Fielding must have been puzzled, as many others doubtless were, by 
this remarkable assertion; but the irony of his comment shows he was 
not long in deciding that Cibber was here being both foolish and ' 
hypocritical. Cibber’s innocence stood sufficiently discredited by nu- 
merous things that nearly everyone knew about him. This comment 
of Fielding was aimed at the very center of Cibber’s character, and 
while not personal in the way in which Pope, for instance, was so to- 
ward Lord Hervey in the Epistle to Arbuthnot (or Cibber himself to- 
ward Pope in that celebrated yarn he told of the latter’s frustrated 
amorous adventure), was nevertheless so in a fundamental sense. 

These passages from Joseph Andrews constitute, it seems to me, 
the true climax of Fielding’s attacks on Cibber.2 Somewhat unob- 
trusive for a climax, one might call them; but as I see it, they are more 
bitter, more unmistakably sneering, more designed to damn their sub- 
ject as a very being, than anything Fielding had said before or was 
to say afterward. With these the development which began with the 
first version of The Author’s Farce comes to an end. 

From here on, it is fair to say, Fielding merely repeats himself. 
The texts to be found later in Joseph Andrews,’ in the Preface to 
Plutus (May, 1742), in the Covent-Garden Journal (1752), and in the 
Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon (1755)* contain little that is new, and 
represent no advance in satiric excellence. They show simply that 
Fielding never forgot, to the end of his life, how to make his comment 


on Cibber. 
Hovucuton W. Taytor 
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1 Chap. I (ed. Lowe, I, 10). 

2 One may strongly suspect, but cannot be sure, that a footnote in Jonathan Wild, 
Book I, chap. xiii, refers caustically to Cibber. Ostensibly it annotates an unnamed pick- 
pocket's ‘“‘apology for his life afterwards published.’’ The note to published reads: 

‘‘Not in a book by itself, in imitation of some other such persons, but in the ordinary’s 
account, &c., where all the apologies for the lives of rogues and whores which have been 
published within these twenty years should have been inserted." 

3 Book I, chap. vii; Book III, chaps. vi, xii, xiii. 
4 Nos. 1, 3, 10, 15, 16, 17, 26, 34. 5 Entry for Monday [July 277]. 














A SOURCE OF GRILLPARZER’S AHNFRAU 


HE discovery in an old German rental library, recently acquired 

by the University of Chicago, of the long-missing third volume 

of Friedrich von Oertel’s translation of Ambrosio, or The Monk 
by Matthew Gregory Lewis properly opens once more the disputed 
question of the sources of Grillparzer’s Ahnfrau. For the purposes of 
this discussion it will not be necessary to take into consideration any 
of the earlier discussions of this subject with exception of August 
Sauer’s Introduction to the Ahnfrau in the Stadt-Wien edition.! This 
Introduction sums up completely all earlier statements on the subject, 
and nothing of importance has been added since then because the 
volume which alone could have furnished new clues has not been 
available. 

The first of the two sources which Grillparzer used cannot be dis- 
puted; the author himself has definitely named it.? It is the Vie de 
Mandrin by l’abbé Regley (Paris, 1755), the same book which played 
a part in the evolution of Schiller’s Rauber. From this source he drew 
the bandit motif. It is the second source, that from which sprang the 
motif of the supernatural apparition, the “‘Ahnfrau,’’ which has re- 
mained an open question until this time. August Sauer makes a strong 
case for an anonymous novel, Die blutende Gestalt mit Dolch und Lampe 
oder die Beschwérung im Schlosse Stern bey Prag (Wien und Prag bey 
Franz Haas). This novel probably appeared as early as 1799 and is 
still found in Franz Haas’s catalogue in 1817. It is adapted, in many 
places copied verbatim, from the German translation by Friedrich von 
Oertel of Matthew Gregory Lewis’ The Monk.* The recent rediscovery 
of the third volume of this translation opens the question whether 
Sauer’s case for Die blutende Gestalt is sufficiently strong in view of the 
new evidence contained in the volume to which he did not have access. 

Sauer’s argument in favor of Die blutende Gestalt as the source for 
the Ahnfrau is based on four episodes in the novel which correspond 

1 Franz Grillparzer, Sdmtliche Werke (Wien 1909), I, xli ff. 

2 “Selbstbiographie,”’ ibid., XIX, 62 (Gespriiche, No. 1066). 

’ Three volumes (Leipzig, 1797). Sauer remarks: ‘‘Band 1 und 2 an der Kéniglichen 
Bibliothek in Berlin, Band 3 kenne ich leider nicht.”’ 
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more or less closely to certain passages in the play: (1) the abduction 
scene, corresponding to the planned abduction, Ahnfrau, lines 1995 ff. ; 
(2) Berta’s inability to escape, resulting in the mistaking of the specter 
for the girl, corresponding to Ahnfrau, lines 3184 ff.; (3) the hero’s 
restless sleep, troubled by the appearance of the specter, corresponding 
to Ahnfrau, lines 880 ff. Finally, Sauer clinches His case by means of 
the episode in which the hero takes the girl for the specter, a scene 
which does not take place in Der Ménch, and which is parallelled in 
Ahnfrau, lines 819 ff. 

In the following paragraphs I propose to show (1) that the three 
episodes in Die blutende Gestalt mentioned above are copied almost 
verbatim from Der Ménch, (2) that the scene in which the girl is taken 
for the specter has a parallel in the.third volume of Der Ménch, and 
(3) that two of the most important features of Ahnfrau, the incest 
motif and the parricide motif, which are not present in Die blutende 
Gestalt, are basic elements in the plot of Der Ménch. 

The proposed elopement of Berta and her lover (Bernard) is to be 
consummated by an impersonation on the part of Berta of the specter 
which passes through the rooms of the castle and out of the gate. 
The incident is narrated in the following words in Die blutende 
Gestalt: 

Das Schlosz, das er im Gesicht hatte, stellte einen ehrwiirdigen und 
mahlerischen Gegenstand vor, seine starken Mauern, vom Monde mit feyer- 
lichem Glanze gefirbt, seine alten zum Theile verfallenen Thiirme, die sich in 
die Wolken erheben, und die von ihnen beschattete Ebene unten zu bedrohen 
schienen; die hohen Zinnen mit Epheu iiberwachsen, und das Doppelthor der 
geistigen Bewohnerinn zu Ehren weit géffnet, liesz ihn einen dumpfen ehr- 
furchtsvollen Schauer fiihlen. Er blickte zum verwiinschten Fenster hinauf, 
eine kurze Pause, und das erwartete Licht erschien. Jetzt trat Bernard dicht 
an den Thurm, das Fenster war nicht so hoch, dasz er nicht hitte bemerken 
kénnen, wie eine weibliche Gestalt, mit einer Lampe in der Hand, langsam 
durch das Zimmer schwebe. Von Zeit zu Zeit stahl sich ein Lichtstrahl durch 
die Treppenfenster, wie der Geist herabstieg. Bernard folgte dem Lichte in 
den Saal, es erreichte das Thor und jetzt sah er Berthan aus den Fliigeltiiren 
treten. Sie war genau so angezogen, wie sie das Gespenst beschrieben hatte. 
Ihren Kopf verhiillte ein langer Schleyer, ihr schleppendes aschgraues Kleid 
[war] hie und da mit Blut befleckt, sie trug Lampe und blutenden Dolch. Sie 
ging Bernarden entgegen. Liebetrunken mit geéffneten Armen floh er ihr 
entgegen, und driickte sie an seine Brust. “Bertha!” rief er, “du bist mein: 
und ich bin dein auf ewig!’’ Erschrocken und athemlos konnte sie nicht 
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sprechen, sie liesz Lampe und Dolch fallen, und sank schweigend in seine 
Arme, Bernard hob sie empor und trug sie nach dem Wagen, er sprang 
nach.! 


Then follows a vivid narration of the flight, ending in disaster with 
the wrecking of the coach and the disappearance of the supposed 
girl, who, in reality, is the specter. Sauer comments: “Das ist die 
wichtigste Szene des Romans, mit der Fluchtverabredung im dritten 
Akt der Ahnfrau und mit der Schluszszene des Dramas, wo Jaromir 
die Ahnfrau statt der Geliebten umarmt, zu vergleichen.’” 

The following is the corresponding passage in Der Ménch: 


Das Schlosz, das ich im Gesichte hatte, stellte einen ehrwiirdigen und 
mahlerischen Gegenstand dar. Seine starken Mauern, vom Monde mit feier- 
lichem Glanze gefirbt; seine alten, zum Theil verfallnen Thiirme, die sich in 
die Wolken erhoben, und die Ebene unten zu bedrohen schienen; seine hohen 
Zinnen, mit Epheu iiberwachsen, und das Doppelthor, der geistigen Bewoh- 
nerin zu Ehren weit ge6dffnet,—liesz mich einen dumpfen, ehrfurchtsvollen 
Schauder fiihlen. 

Ich sah zum Fenster des verwiinschten Zimmers hinauf. Kaum fiinf Minu- 
ten, und das erwartete Licht erschien. Jetzt stand ich dicht am Thurme. Das 
Fenster war nicht so hoch, dasz es mich nicht gediinkt hatte, ich sih eine 
weibliche Gestalt, mit einer Lampe in der Hand, langsam durch das Zimmer 
schweben. 

Von Zeit zu Zeit stahl sich ein Lichtstrahl durch die Treppenfenster, wie 
der holde Geist herabstieg. Ich verfolgte das Licht durch den grosen Saal; 
es erreichte das Thor, und jetzt sah ich Agnesen aus den Fliigeltiiren treten. 
Sie war genau so angezogen, wie sie das Gespenst beschrieben hatte. Ein 
Rosenkranz hieng ihr am Arme, ihren Kopf verhiillte ein langer weiszer 
Schleier; ihr Nonnenkleid war mit Blute befleckt, und sorgfiltig hatte sie sich 
mit Lampe und Dolch versehn. Sie gieng auf den Fleck zu, wo ich stand. Ich 
flog ihr entgegen, und schlang sie in meine Arme. “‘Agnes!’’ rief ich, und 
driickte sie an meinen Busen, ‘“‘Agnes! Agnes! Du bist mein! Agnes! Agnes! ich 
bin Dein! Bist mein liebes, siiszes Weib. Du bist mein! ich bin Dein! Dein 
bin ich mit Seel und Leib!’’ 

Erschrocken und Athemlos, konnte sie nicht sprechen. Sie liesz Lampe und 
Dolch fallen, und sank schweigend an meinen Busen. Ich hob sie empor und 
trug sie in den Wagen.° 


The episode continues exactly as in Die blutende Gestalt with the 
destruction of the coach and the disappearance of the specter. Sim- 
ilarly, Berta’s inability to meet her lover at the appointed time is 





1 Pp. 41 ff. 2 Op. cit., p. lvii. 3 Pp. 283 ff. 
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related in parallel passages. That in Die blutende Gestalt is as fol- 


lows: 

Ein Zufall hatte ihr nicht erlaubt, ihre Kammer zur bestimmten Zeit zu 
verlassen. Endlich wagte sie sich in das verwiinschte Zimmer, stieg die Treppe 
zum groszen Saale hinab, fand das Thor offen wie sie erwartete, und verliesz 
unbemerkt das Schlosz. Wie grosz war ihr Erstaunen, da sie Bernarden nicht 
fand, sie untersuchte jeden Ort, durchlief die nahe Aue, und brachte zwey 
ganze Stunden in diesen vergeblichen Nachforschungen zu, ohne eine Spur zu 
entdecken. Erschrocken und unmuthig muszte sie nun in das Schlosz zuriick- 
kehren, ehe sie die Baronin vermiszte; allein hier sah sie sich in einer neuen 
Verlegenheit. Es war drey Uhr, die Geisterstunde war lange voriiber, und das 
Thor von dem sorgsamen Pfértner verschlossen. Nach langem Bedenken 
wagte sie’s sanft anzuklopfen. Kaum hatte der Pfortner einen Fliigel geéffnet, 
und die vermeintliche Erscheinung auf das Einlassen warten gesehen, so fiel er 
mit einem lauten Schrey auf die Knie. Bertha benutzte diesen Schrecken, 
schliipfte vor ihm voriiber, und floh auf ihr Zimmer, dort verbarg sie ihre Mum- 
merey, und suchte sich vergebens Bernards Verschwinden zu entrithseln.' 


The episode is told as follows in Der Ménch: 

In der ungliicklichen Nacht, da die Entfiihrung vor sich gehen sollte, hatte 
der Zufall ihr nicht erlaubt, ihre Kammer zur bestimmten Zeit zu verlassen. 
Endlich wagte sie sich in das verwiinschte Zimmer, stieg die Treppe zum 
grosen Saal hinab, fand das Thor offen, wie sie erwartete, und verliesz un- 
bemerkt das Schlosz. Wie gros war ihr Erstaunen, da sie mich nicht fand! 
Sie untersuchte die Héle, durchlief jeden Gang des nahen Hayns, und 
brachte zwey ganze Stunden in dieser vergeblichen Nachforschung zu. Weder 
von mir noch von dem Wagen konnte sie Spuren entdecken. Erschrocken und 
unmuthig, muszte sie in das Schlosz zuriickkehren, ehe die Baronin sie ver- 
miszte; allein hier sah sie sich in einer neuen Verlegenheit. Lingst hatte es 
“Zwei” geschlagen, die Geisterstunde war voriiber und das Thor von dem 
sorgsamen Pfértner wieder verschlossen. Nach langem Bedenken wagte sie 
sanft anzuklopfen. Kaum hatte der Pfértner einen Fliigel gedffnet und die 
vermeyntliche Erscheinung auf das Einlassen warten sehen, so fiel er mit 
einem lauten Schrei auf die Kniee. Agnes benutzte sein Schrecken, schliipfte 
vor ihm voriiber, und flog auf ihr Zimmer. Dort entledigte sie sich von ihrer 
Mummerei, und legte sich zu Bett, wo sie umsonst sich mein Verschwinden zu 
entrithseln suchte.? 

In the night following the unsuccessful abduction Bernard, injured 
and in a high fever, is troubled by the apparition (Die blutende Gestalt) : 

Er verfiel in eine Art von Schlummer, aber fiirchterliche Triume hinderten 
ihn, in dieser Ruhe Erquickung zu finden. Bertha und die blutende Jungfrau 


1 Pp. 58 ff. 2 Pp. 300 ff. 
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stellten sich wechselsweise seiner Fantasie dar, und vereinigten sich ihn zu 
peinigen. Ermiidet und unerfrischt erwachte er.’ 


Cf. Der Ménch: 


Ich fiel gegen Tagesanbruch in eine Art von Schlummer, aber fiirchterliche 
Traiume hinderten mich, in meiner Ruhe Erquickung zu finden. Agnes und 
die blutende Nonne stellten sich wechselsweise meiner Fantasie dar, und 
vereinigten sich, mich zu peinigen. Ermiidet und unerfrischt erwacht’ ich.? 


These passages, of course, find an almost perfect parallel in Ahn- 
frau, lines 881 ff., where Jaromir describes the apparitions that have 
kept him from sleeping. 

Sauer’s strongest argument for Die blutende Gestalt as the source of 
Die Ahnfrau lies in the following passage in Die blutende Gestalt: 


Das Wetter war still, es schien der Vollmond. Wie die Glocke am Schlosz- 
thurme von Lindenberg die eilfte Stunde schlug, waren Bernard und Theodor 
an der Mauer der Burg. Es war still und feyerlich; jedes leise Liiftchen, das 
durch die mit jungen Blaittern noch sparsam besetzten Baume sauselte, war 
hérbar. Die Mondenkugel schwamm hinter einher; selten, dasz sich ein 
dunkles Wélkchen iiber sie voriiber zog, und die Gegend in graues Dunkel 
versetzte. Bernard und Theodor saszen sich schweigend gegeniiber, und sahen 
in die dunkle Allee hinaus, durch die hie und da das Licht des Mondes 
zitterte, und die Schatten der Baumstiimme zur reifen Grésze mehrte. Sie 
warteten lange und vergebens; endlich schlugs auf der Schloszuhr zwélf; der 
Wiichter blies in sein Horn und still war’s wieder rings umher.—Die Luft war 
kiihler: Theodoren schiittelte die Kalte; Bernard hiillte sich in seinen Mantel; 
sein Herz war beklemmt. Die kiihle Luft, die an seinen Wangen voriiber- 
strich, schien ihm schauriger Grabesluft zu gleichen. Ein ihm unerklirbarer 
Schauer durchrieselte seine Gebeine, spannte alle seine Sinne in Erwartung. 
Theodor, der eine ihnliche Beklemmung fiihlte, konnte nicht mehr an seiner 
Stelle bleiben; er schmiegte sich an seinen Herrn an. Jetzt horchten sie plétz- 
lich—ein leises Rauschen—eine lichte Gestalt schwebte die Allee herauf. 
Bernard fiihlte die Freude nicht, die er von Berthas Anblick hoffte. Sie schien 
ihr nicht dihnlich, schien grészer, und schritt feyerlich im langen schleppenden 
Kleide einher. Die Erscheinung der blutenden Jungfrau dringte sich vor 
seine Seele. Er hielt die Hand bebend am Schwerte. Theodor wollte vor 
Angst schreyen, und der Laut erstarb auf seiner Lippe, ward zum unmerk- 
lichen Aechzen. Es wallte naiher. “Bernard, Bernard!” rief es—und Bertha 
lag in seinem Arme.—Weg war Angst und Schauer; Liebesgluth fiirbte des 
Ritters Wangen; heisze Kiisse schmolzen das eisig gewordene Blut, dasz es 
warm durch alle Fibern wallte.* 


1P. 46. 2 P, 296. 3 Pp. 35 ff. 
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It is true that the scene between Jaromir and Bertha (Ahnfrau 
ll. 819 ff.) appears as a close parallel to this incident. Jaromir has 
just seen the apparition of the Ahnfrau and has mistaken her for 
Bertha. At the moment when he is about to embrace her she reveals 
her identity by a sign and disappears, just as Bertha enters from the 
other side. For a moment Jaromir is dumfounded and believes that 
he is again face to face with the apparition. It is only when Bertha 
throws herself into his arms that he realizes who she is. 

Significant as this correspondence between the Ahnfrau and Die 
blutende Gestalt may be, it scarcely justifies Sauer’s abrupt conclusion: 
“Da diese Szene durchaus ein Zusatz des Bearbeiters ist, so liegt darin 
der Hauptbeweis, dasz Grillparzer die deutsche Bearbeitung und nicht 
etwa die deutsche Ubersetzung vor sich hatte. Er hat also auch die 
Geschwisterliebe_und den Parrizida nicht von Lewis tibernommen, 
sondern aus anderen Quellen.” After this categorical statement he does 
not give the slightest intimation what these “other sources” may be. 

The motifs of incestuous love between brother and sister and of 
parricide are, of course, essential to the plot of the Ahnfrau. The 
incident in which Jaromir mistakes Bertha for the specter, on the 
other hand, is important only because it strengthens the idea of re- 
semblance between Bertha and the Ahnfrau, but it certainly is not 
essential to the development of the play. If it is possible to show that 
the incest and parricide motifs are not only present in Der Ménch, 
but that they are basic elements in the plot of the novel, the case for 
this book as Grillparzer’s source is immeasurably strengthened. If, 
moreover, certain elements connected with the incestuous love and the 
parricide in the Ahnfrau are distinctly reminiscent of certain similar 
elements in Der Ménch, the case grows still stronger. And finally, if it 
is possible to show in Der Ménch an incident in which a human being 
is mistaken for an apparition, an incident which might well contain 
the germ of Grillparzer’s idea, the last vestige of probability in favor 
of Die blutende Gestalt seems to vanish. 

In order to dispose first of the final point, we may quote from Der 
Ménch. Ambrosio, the monk, is about to undertake a night watch in 
a room where he has recently committed a murder. Superstition and 
remorse arouse him to an almost insane pitch of fear. He recalls to 


1 Op. cit., p. lix. 
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mind all the gruesome details of the murder. He repeats these details 


to himself: 

Hier hielt er inne, denn seine auf das Bett gerichtete Augen zeigten ihm den 
Vorhang, der langsam hin und her sich bewegte. Die Erscheinung kam ihm in 
den Sinn, und fast wihnte er Elvirens luftige Gestalt auf dem Bette liegen zu 
sehen. Doch brauchte er nur einige Minuten, um sich zu sammeln.—‘‘E’s war 
blos der Wind,” sprach er. 

Jetzt gieng er wieder auf und ab, aber eine unwillkiirliche Empfindung von 
Scheu und Unruhe richtete immer wieder sein Auge nach dem Alkoven. Un- 
entschlossen trat er niiher. Er hielt inne, ehe er die wenigen Stufen hinauf- 
stieg, streckte seine Hand dreimal aus, um den Vorhang aufzuziehn, und zog 
sie eben so oft zuriick. 

“‘Alberne Furcht!”’ rief er endlich, voll Schaam iiber seine Schwiiche, und 
stieg die Stufen hinauf, als eine weiszgekleidete Gestalt aus dem Alkoven 
herausfuhr, bei ihm voriiberschliipfte, und dem Verschlage zueilte. Raserei 
und Verzweiflung lichen jetzt dem Ménche den Muth, der ihm bis dahin 
gefehlt hatte. Er flog die Stufen herab, verfolgte die Erscheinung, und ver- 
suchte, sie zu haschen. 

“Geist oder Teufel, ich habe dich!” rief er und ergriff das Gespenst am 
Arme. 

“Jesus Christus!’’ schrie eine grelle Stimme, ‘‘wie Euer Ehrwiirden an- 
packen! ich meynt’ es nicht bése, Gott ist mein Zeuge!”’ 

Diese Anrede, und der Arm, den er hielt, iiberzeugten den Abt von der 
Materialitait des vermeynten Geistes. Er zog die Gestalt niher an den Tisch, 
beleuchtete sie, und entdeckte die Ziige der—Jungfer Flora!! 


While the scene differs from the Ahnfrau in the incidental detail 
that the monk mistakes an elderly domestic for the specter, yet Am- 
brosio’s reactions are strangely like Jaromir’s at the beginning of the 
second act. The latter, full of remorse and superstitious fears, stands 
in the darkened room and soliloquizes: 
Ist die Holle losgelassen 
Und kniipft sich an meine Fersen? 
Grinsende Gespenster seh’ ich 
Vor mir, an mir, neben mir, 
Und die Angst mit Vampir-Riissel 
Saugt das Blut aus meinen Adern, 
Aus dem Kopfe das Gehirn! 
Dasz ich dieses Haus betreten! 
Engel sah ich an der Schwelle 
Und die Hdlle 
Hauset drin!— 

1 III, 607 f. 
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The Ahnfrau then appears to Jaromir; he mistakes her for Bertha, 
recognizes his error; she vanishes and the true Bertha appears. In his 
confusion and fright he believes he is still seeing the specter, but sum- 
mons his courage in the same manner and in almost the same words 


as Ambrosio: 
Ei bei Gott, ich bin ein Mann! 
Ich vermag was Einer kann. 
Stellt den Teufel mir entgegen 
Und zihlt an der Pulse Schliigen 
Ob die Furcht mein Herz bewegt! .... 


The psychological details of this scene from the Ahnfrau are so 
similar to those in the passage quoted from Der Ménch that the rela- 
tionship appears not at all improbable. It is clear, at any rate, that 
the likelihood of this relationship is at least as great as that of the 
same scene of the Ahnfrau with the incident of mistaken identity in 
Die blutende Gestalt. 

In both Die Ahnfrau and Der Ménch the motifs of incestuous love 
and of parricide are motivated by the ignorance of all persons con- 
cerned of their relationship. In Die Ahnfrau Jaromir, the son of 
Borotin and brother of Bertha, strays from his home as an infant, is 
adopted by the bandits and kept in ignorance of his ancestry. His 
family believe him drowned. In Der Ménch Ambrosio, the son of 
Elvira and brother of Antonia, is taken from his mother by jealous 
relatives and exposed. He is found by Capucine monks who educate 
him and make him believe that he has been sent from heaven. His 
mother thinks him dead and Antonia knows nothing of his existence. 
The following passage makes the motivation clear: 

Der verstorbene Superior der Kapuziner fand ihn, noch ein Kind, vor der 
Thiire der Abtei. Alle Versuche waren fruchtlos, den zu entdecken, der ihn 
zuriickgelassen, und das Kind selbst wuszte nichts von seinen Eltern zu sagen. 
Es ward im Kloster erzogen, wo es seitdem geblieben ist. Nie ist Jemand 
erschienen, der Anspriiche auf ihn gemacht oder das Geheimnisz seiner Geburt 
aufgeklirt hitte. Die Ménche, die bei der Gunst, welche man um seinetwillen 
ihrem Kloster zeigt, ihre Rechnung finden, haben ohne Bedenken ausgebreitet, 
er sei ein unmittelbares Geschenk der heiligen Jungfrau, und in der That leistet 
die auszerordentliche Strenge seines Lebenswandels einer solchen Sage 
Vorschub.! 


1 Der Ménch, pp. 22 ff. 
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In the course of events Jaromir, in Die Ahnfrau, is led by fate into 
3orotin’s castle, where he finds Bertha, his sister, with whom he is 
madly in love. The castle is surrounded by soldiers, in search of the 
bandit Jaromir; he attempts to escape, is intercepted by Borotin, 
whom he kills in order to gain his liberty. He does not know until 
some time later that the Count Borotin, whom he has stabbed, is his 
father. 

The situation in Der Ménch is not dissimilar. Ambrosio, who is in- 
flamed by an illicit passion for Antonia, his sister, makes his way into 
the house of his mother, Elvira, in order to accomplish Antonia’s 
seduction. He is surprised in his act by Elvira, who holds him and 
cries for help. In order to gain his liberty he kills her. As in Jaromir’s 
case, he knows nothing of the relationship with Elvira and Antonia 
until later. The similarity between the two incidents is apparent: 
in both cases the ancestor threatens the son's safety and suffers death 
in consequence. 

In connection with the motif of incestuous love the objection might 
be raised that the relation between Jaromir and Bertha is quite differ- 
ent from that between Ambrosio and Antonia. But in this very point 
lies one of the strongest arguments in favor of a correspondence be- 
tween the two episodes. Up to the end of the third act the love be- 
tween Jaromir and Bertha appears genuine and almost conventional. 
When next we see Jaromir, however, his attitude has undergone a 
complete change. His love has not the slightest shred of honor about 
it any longer; it has become a consuming, sensual passion. In the 
final scene in the ancestral tomb he has no thought of the future or of 
a permanent union but only of a momentary enjoyment, regardless of 
consequences. In this sudden, not clearly motivated reversal of atti- 
tude the influence of Der Ménch is apparent. The settings in the two 
instances are almost identical: Ambrosio has had the unconscious 
Antonia brought into the underground burial crypt of the convent 
adjoining the monastery. In these ghastly surroundings he vents his 
lust. In Die Ahnfrau Jaromir has fled to the ancestral vault in order 
to keep his tryst with Bertha. The stage directions for the setting of 
the latter part of the fifth act as well as the earlier description of the 
burial vault from the lips of Jaromir correspond closely to the appear- 
ance of the crypt under the convent in Der Ménch. Even “das hohe 
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Grabmal der Ahnfrau mit passenden Sinnbildern” seems an almost 
exact replica of the life-size statue of St. Clara which conceals the 
entrance to the dungeon. In these surroundings the comparatively 
respectable Jaromir merges with the bestial Ambrosio. 

The disclosure of his true identity comes to Jaromir first from the 
lips of his foster-father, Boleslav, and later, more convincingly, from 
the Ahnfrau. From a similarly supernatural source Ambrosio learns 
of his ancestry and of the magnitude of his sins. The Evil Spirit, to 
whom he has sold his soul, carries him off to a desolate mountain and 
speaks to him: 

“Merk auf, Ambrosio, und hére Deine Verbrechen! Du hast zweier Un- 
schuldigen Blut vergossen; Antonia und Elvira starben von Deiner Hand. 
Diese Antonia, die Du schiindetest, war Deine Schwester, diese Elvira, die Du 
ersticktest, war Deine Mutter! zittere, verworfner Heuchler! Muttermérder! 
Blutschiinder! zittere vor dem Umfange Deiner Griiuelthaten.’”! 

The following conclusions would seem to be warranted: (1) The 
three episodes (the abduction scene, the mistaking of a specter for a 
girl, and the sleep troubled by apparitions) may have come from Der 
Monch as well as from Die blutende Gestalt, since they are present in 
both novels. (2) The episode in which the girl is mistaken for the 
specter is not of sufficient importance to be regarded as conclusive 
evidence for Die blutende Gestalt; moreover, this incident in Die 
Ahnfrau may very well have been inspired by a similar scene in Der 
Ménch. (3) In the motifs of incestuous love and of parricide, which 
are essential to the plots of Die Ahnfrau as well as of Der Ménch, 
these works resemble each other in so many particulars that this 
correspondence cannot be regarded as fortuitous. Since we know that 
Grillparzer was always strongly attracted to the lowest types of sub- 
literary novels, particularly Gothic romances, it is not at all improb- 
able that he was acquainted with both Der Ménch and Die blutende 
Gestalt. If, however, it becomes necessary to choose between the two 
as a source of Die Ahnfrau, the preponderance of evidence seems to 


be on the side of Der Ménch. 
GusTAVE O. ARLT 
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1 [bid., LIT, 792. 




















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE MADRID MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
ALFONSINE LAPIDARIES 


The thirteenth-century manuscript of the lapidaries of Alfonso X in the 
library of El Escorial (h. I. 15) is usually referred to as a unique manuscript.! 
Descriptions of it have been made at second hand for the most part through 
the facsimile edition, Lapidario del Rey D. Alfonso X, prepared by J. Ferndn- 
dez Montafia (Madrid, 1881).? The existence of a copy of the Escorial manu- 
script in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid has apparently been overlooked.* 
This manuscript was selected for display in the section of Spanish manuscripts 
at the recent Spanish-American Exposition in Seville. Its signature has been 
changed from the “L. 3” cited by Amador de los Rios to “1197.” 

The Madrid manuscript of the lapidaries is bound with a manuscript of the 
Libro de astronomia, which precedes it. The manuscript of the Libro de astro- 


1] have so described it in my article, ‘‘The Lapidary of Alfonso X,"’ Philological Quar- 
terly, VIII (1929), 248 ff. 

2 For a list of such descriptions and comments see my article, ‘‘Some Mediaeval Span- 
ish Terms of Writing and Illumination,’’ Speculum, V (1930), 420, n. 1. Brief and inci- 
dental mention of this work will also be found in numerous studies in the fleld of medieval 
science and literature, notably in J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles (Heidelberg, 
1912), pp. 47-50; M. Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur l'dge et l’origine des traductions 
latines d’ Aristote (Paris, 1819), pp. 143 f. (in the edition of 1843, p. 151); A. G. Solalinde, 
Alfonso X el Sabio, antologia de sus obras (Madrid, 1922), II, 99-110; G. F. Kunz, The 
Curious Lore of Precious Stones (Philadelphia, 1913); J. Amador de los Rios, Historia cri- 
tica de la literatura espafiola (Madrid, 1863), III, 629 ff., and Historia social, politica y 
religiosa de los Judios de Espafia y Portugal (Madrid, 1875), I, 448; various studies of 
M. Steinschneider: ‘‘Die europiiischen Ubersetzungen aus dem Arabischen bis Mitte des 
17. Jahrhunderts,”’ Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Klasse der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Wien), Nos. 149 and 151 (1904-5), p. 39; ‘‘Lapidarien, ein 
culturgeschichtlicher Versuch,’’ Semitic Studies in Memory of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut 
(Berlin, 1897), pp. 51, 52, 62; ‘‘Arabische Lapidarien,’’ Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, XLIX (1895), 266 ff.; and various studies of F. de Mély: ‘‘Les 
Cachets d’oculistes et les Lapidaires de l’antiquité et du haut Moyen Age,”’ Revue de 
philologie, de littérature et d'histoire anciennes, N.S., XVI (1892), 83 et passim; in collabora- 
tion with H. Courel, ‘‘Des Lapidaires grecs dans la littérature arabe du Moyen Age,” 
ibid., XVII (1893), 65 et passim: ‘‘Le Lapidaire d’ Aristote,’’ Revue des Etudes grecques, VII 
(1894), 182; ‘‘Du Rd6le des pierres gravées au Moyen Age,” Revue de l'art chrétien, 5° sér., 
IV (1893), 17 et passim. J. Rodriguez de Castro, however, in his Biblioteca espanola 
(Madrid, 1781), I, 103 ff., describes the Escorial MS and quotes from his own transcription. 
Nicolés Antonio gives a brief citation in Bibliotheca Hispana vetus (Madrid, 1788), IT, 84. 

3 It has, however, been cited by Amador de los Rios, Historia critica de la literatura 
espanola, III, 630, n. 1: ‘‘... También hemos consultado otro Ms. de la Biblioteca Nacional, 
marcado L. 3., que al fol. 50 tiene una esmerada copia hecha a principios del siglo XVI ...,”” 
and by J. Cejador y Frauca, Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana (2d ed.; Madrid, 
1927), Vol. I, Part I, p. 251, sec. 188: ‘‘... Lapidario de Abolays (ms. Bibl. Nac., L, 3)... ."’ 
[It is also listed in Gallardo, Ensayo, II, Apéndice, p. 89a.—Ebs.] 
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nomta is written on parchment and the lapidaries on heavy paper. Both are 
sixteenth-century manuscripts. On the parchment title-page we read: 


192 P. que ha en quatro doblones de a dos escudos de oro. 
Madrid 4 18 de Junio de 1684. 


Si esta obra estuviera entera, se estimarfa en cien doblones. parece original, 
y no tienen precio Las Laminas por su gran ajustamiento y hermosura, y no se a 
impresso, aunque es Obra Real compuesta y mandada hazer por el Rey Don 
Alonso el Sabio y es distinta de sus Tablas Astronomicas. 


LIBRO DE ASTRONOMIA. que mando hacer el Rey D® Alonso el Sabio: 
Item un Tratado sobre las piedras, de su color, figura, y virtud tiene todo este libro 
163 folios, los 49 en pergamino, y desde el 50 (que es donde empieza el Tratado de 
las piedras) hasta el fin donde tiene una Tabla delos nombres de ellas, es papel. 


The pagination of the lapidaries is much confused. An effort has been 
made to make this pagination a regular continuation after the Libro de astro- 
nomia, but the missing pages removed from the manuscript, both before and 
after the present binding, and a separate numbering in the hand of the manu- 
script itself make the arrangement more confused than clear. The pages are 
numbered, in the hand of the manuscript, from 1 to 251. In conformity with 
the present binding the numbering is from 50 to 163. The former arrangement 
numbers the pages on both sides with continued numbers; the latter is in the 
manner of folios numbered on one side only. The second arrangement takes 
no notice of some of the missing pages, but numbers continuously as if the 
material were complete. My page numbers refer to those in the hand of the 
manuscript. 

The entire manuscript of the lapidaries has been damaged by water, as is 
also the case with the Escorial manuscript. No part is illegible on this account, 
however. The lower outside corner of all the pages is badly worn and portions 
of the text are lost throughout the manuscript as a consequence of this. On 
page 1 only the recto has been used; on all the other pages both sides are used. 

The initials and miniatures are poorly done in comparison with the work of 
the Escorial codex. The colors used are brown, green, red, gray, lavender, 
gold, orange, purple, and black, but the effect is very drab throughout. Blue 
is conspicuously missing. An effort has been made to copy the form of the 
Escorial manuscript in the plan of the entire text as well as in the initials and 
miniatures. The result is, however, at wide variance with the original. Run- 
ning heads are not used at all in the copy, titles of sections are omitted or 
inserted according to convenience, and the alternating red and blue letters of 
titles in the original are absent. The first lines of some sections are lettered in 
red, but there is no regularity about this practice and it is forgone entirely 
after the first stone of the fourth lapidary (anzoniz, p. 180). There has been no 
attempt to supply the missing sections of the Escorial codex.! 

1 These omissions have been noted in J. Cardoso Goncalves, O ‘Lapidario del Rey D. 
Alfonso X el Sabio’ (Lisboa, 1929), p. 24; M. Steinschneider, ‘‘Arabische Lapidarien,”’ 
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op. cit., p. 268; and in my article, ‘The Lapidary of Alfonso X,"’ op. cit., p. 252. 
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The present manuscript is of interest and value for its interpretation of the 
hand of the thirteenth-century manuscript where it is difficult to read today. 
It is likewise valuable as the only copy ever made of the original codex, except, 
of course, the facsimile edition of Ferndndez Montafia. Page 189 (190) was 
missing before the manuscript was bound in its present form. On pages 191 
and 192 are pasted two modern drawings: a heraldic design in ink bearing the 
Latin legend ‘‘NON ADI MV NT PH AEBO SED TER RIS NU BI LA LV MEN,” and a 
man’s head in pencil. 

Four different hands are discernible in the manuscript: (1) from pages 1 to 
74, (2) from pages 77 (75 and 76 are missing) to 187, (3) from pages 193 to 248, 
and (4) from pages 250 to 251. The spelling of many words has been changed: 
v is substituted for u, ss is reduced to s; and in addition there are many reflec- 
tions of the changes that had taken place in the language by the time the copy 
was made. The manuscript is meant to be a copy of the material of the 
Alfonsine manuscript, but not letter by letter. The copyist is unknown, as is 
the exact date of the copy. 

The Escorial codex of the index for eleven lapidaries (h. I. 16) is not repro- 
duced here, but on page 193 there begins a complete and fairly accurate 
alphabetical list of the stones of the preceding lapidaries and their remedies. 
It is headed as follows: 

TABLA DE LAS PIEDRAS Y Virtudes y cosas notables que se 
hallan en este libro, Puestas por la horden del a. b. c. Y ase de notar 
quel numero va en quenta Ilana. sefia la foja y la a. mala la primera 
coluna de aquella plana y la b. mala la segunda coluna della. 
At the close of the tabla, pages 250 and 251 contain the beginning of a list of 
pharmaceutical remedies gleaned from the text of the lapidaries. 

The text of the Madrid manuscript is not so complete as it at first appears 
to be. It will be remembered that the first lapidary is arranged according to 
the signs of the zodiac, each of the twelve signs having thirty degrees, and 
each degree being represented by a stone. The second lapidary is also zodiacal, 
with three stones assigned to each sign. The third is arranged according to 
the seven planets, different numbers of stones being assigned to each planet. 
The fourth is a separate lapidary with no planetary or zodiacal classification, 
but it is in part alphabetical. 

After the first two degrees of the sign of Aries in the first lapidary some 
folios are missing, but the page numbering runs on without taking this into 
account. The text continues with “En que a vias blancas que se traslugen.”’ 
This description continues and the next stone is beliniz, the twenty-third degree 
of Aries. The stone assigned to the twenty-fourth degree of the sign Cancro 
is piedra del gallo. The name of this stone had been gala Pago, but Pago has 
been crossed out and gala has been changed to gallo by adding an / and by 
changing the final a to 0. The description of the stone marmunia, the eighth 
degree of Virgo, is not complete. It ends with ‘“‘Y los hombres.”’ Folios are 
lacking here, apparently torn out after the present binding. A fragment of a 
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missing page is visible in the deep crease of the binding. The numbering also 
shows this: Page 75 (76) is missing and the following page numbers are not 
changed to conform, as was done in connection with the missing pages in the 
sign of Aries. The description of marchasita cabrenna, twenty-third degree of 
Libra, ends with “‘y en la bermeiura.’”’ Page 95 (96) is missing. Page 97 begins 
“cossas departidas e por esso hazen della alcohol. ....”.. The page was torn 
from the present binding; a remnant remains in the crease. The miniature is 
torn off the bottom of page 97 along with the last words of the description 
of the stone piedra del pez, thirtieth degree of Libra. The description ends: 
“... esso mismo haze en oliendole. esa estrella q[ ... torn ... |llie postrimero 
[torn].’’ The upper right corner of page 123 is torn off. The remaining portion 
reads: “‘... [pie]dra a que llama[n ... torn ...]. El veinte y tres grados ... .” 
The remainder of the text of the upper left corner of page 124 is: ‘El veinte y 
quatro grado ... .”” Thus the title for the stone bezedi is missing. 

In the second lapidary, after the first stone (almagni¢ia) of the sign Capri- 
cornio, page 161 (162) is missing. This page was missing before the present 
binding. The manuscript continues with ‘‘Acabado el segundo lapidario en 


”? 


que se muestra ... . 
The upper right corner of page 171 of the third lapidary is torn off and the 


name of the nineteenth stone of Venus and part of its description are conse- 
quently missing. The upper left corner of page 172 being likewise torn off, a 
part of the description of the stone azul, twenty-first of Venus, is missing. 
Pages 173 (174) and 175 (176) were lost before the present binding. The 


manuscript continues thereafter: ‘de la segunda manera de la piedra anx- 
oniz ....”” A fragment of one of these two missing pages, however, has been 
bound in. It is the lower half of a page, showing the following stones that are 
a part of the third lapidary: (recto) three mentions of esmeralda and (verso) 
marmor, magnicia, sanguina, and alcarabe, all stones of Mercurio. Now fol- 
lows the description of the “segunda manera de anxoniz,’”’ mentioned above, 
a part of the fourth lapidary. 

There has been some doubt as to the reading of a passage on folio Ic of the 
Escorial codex. I have read it “... e ouol en Toledo de un indio ... ,’’ but there 
seems some justification for the reading “‘iudio”’ instead of “indio.’’ However, 
in the Madrid manuscript a J has been written over the y (7) and the n has 
been partly changed to u. The interprtation of the Madrid copyist was clearly 
“‘yndio.’’ Another doubtful reading is in the name of the stone assigned to 
the twenty-fourth degree of Capricornio in the first lapidary. I raised the 
question of the reading of this name in a recent article! and determined on the 
reading “‘alfeyxu.” The name appears twice in the article on this stone and 
the Madrid manuscript writes it clearly “alfeyxu” both times. 

J. Horace NUNEMAKER 
Strate CoLLeGE OF WASHINGTON 
1 ‘The Chaldean Stones in the Lapidary of Alfonso X,"" PMLA, XLV (1930), 444 and 


n. o. 
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A CONTAMINATION IN “LORD RANDAL” 
In its first stanzas the A text of “Lord Randal” exhibits a striking incon- 
gruity: 
O where ha you been, Lord Randal, my son? 
And where ha you been, my handsome young man? 
I ha been at the greenwood; mother, mak my bed soon, 
For I’m wearied wi hunting, and fain wad lie down. 


An wha met ye there, Lord Randal, my son? 

An wha met you there, my handsome young man? 
O I met wi my true-love; mother, mak my bed soon, 
For I’m wearied wi huntin, an fain wad lie down. 


And what did she give you, Lord Randal, my son? 
And what did she give you, my handsome young man? 
Eels fried in a pan; mother, mak my bed soon, 

For I’m wearied wi huntin, an fain wad lie down. 


And wha gat your leavins, Lord Randal, my son? 

And wha gat your leavins, my handsome young man? 
My hawky and my hounds; mother, mak my bed soon, 
For I’m wearied wi hunting, and fain wad lie down. 


And what becam of them, Lord Randal, my son? 

And what becam of them, my handsome young man? 

They stretched their legs out an died; mother, mak my bed soon, 
For I’m wearied wi huntin, and fain wad lie down.! 


It seems scarcely probable that the hero should have met his truelove while 
he was hunting and have dined with her. Our suspicion that the text is dis- 
ordered in some way is confirmed by the examination of the parallels. Both 
the B text and the G text regularize the situation by declaring that the hero 
has been courting or wooing, but they fail to supply an explanation for the 
presence of the dogs. We cannot suppose that the A text represents a cor- 
ruption of the B and G texts. Rather the reverse is true: B and G endeavor to 
bring order into the confused situation. 

We can then ask ourselves: Is the confusion in A the survival of something 
which the singers have not fully remembered or does this confusion arise from 
the contamination of two themes? If the confusion in A is a survival, we may 
find somewhere sufficient traces of the original situation to set things right. 
For we have an abundance of texts of “Lord Randal” in many languages— 
Italian, German, Hungarian, Danish, Swedish, and what not. A few texts, 
moreover, are even older than English A of 1710. Somewhere, then, we should 
find an indication of the original situation of which, ex hypothesi, the incon- 
gruity in English A might be a survival. Now, whatever the differences in all 

1 Child, English and Scottish Popular Baliads, 1, 157-58, No. 12A. 
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these texts in the various languages may be, the texts agree on one point: 
there is no meeting with the truelove in the greenwood. There are therefore 
two conceivable explanations of the greenwood in English A: (1) the green- 
wood has vanished from every text but English A and its congeners or (2) 
English A has borrowed the greenwood from some other ballad. Thus far all 
indications favor the second explanation, but they are negative rather than 
positive. 

We must look for some reason to believe that English A is a contaminated 
ballad. Mention of the greenwood is a commonplace of English balladry. 
Many of the Robin Hood ballads begin with conventional introductions, as 
for example: 

In summer time, when leaves grow green, 
And flowers are fresh and gay, 

Robin Hood and his merry men 
Were disposed to play.? 


As is well known, we find the origin of this convention in medieval art poetry, 
conspicuously illustrated by the French reverdie. It enjoyed high favor in the 
ballads which circulated before 1700, but has now fallen into disuse and per- 
sists only in ballads of the older sort. Mention of visiting the greenwood occurs 
likewise in such ballads with a long history as “Lady Isabel and the Elf- 
Knight,” “Tam Lin,” and “Hind Etin.”’ A striking parallel to “Lord Randal”’ 
is found in the extremely corrupt ballad of ‘The King’s Dochter Lady Jean.” 


Here we have the visit to the greenwood, the command to make the bed— 
O sister, sister, mak my bed, 
O the clean sheets and strae, 
O sister, sister, mak my bed, 
Down in the parlour below*— 


and the death of the chief actor. The texts are so few and so corrupted that 
we cannot hope to bring order into them. But we can safely deduce that the 
visit to the greenwood was a conventional formula, capable of uniting with a 
theme very similar to that of “Lord Randal.”’ In the chaotic state of ‘The 
King’s Dochter Lady Jean” we dare not say that it was the source of the con- 
tamination of ‘Lord Randal.” It does prove that contamination must be 
reckoned with in interpreting ‘“Lord Randal.” 

There is a certain interest and value in thus demonstrating the presence of 
a contamination in the oldest text of “Lord Randal.” A much greater im- 
portance, I think, attaches to the fact as an evidence of the condition of all 


1 Bernhard Fehr (Die formelhaften Elemente in den alten englischen Balladen (Basel diss. ; 
Berlin, 1900], pp. 65-66) gives less on this point than one would expect, but probably 
some material is to be found in the unpublished portion of his work dealing with introduc- 
tory formulas. 

2**Robin Hood and the Curtal Friar’’ (Child, op. cit., III, 124, No. 123B). See further 
Nos. 116, 118, 119, 121, 122, 127, 148. 

3“*The King’s Dochter Lady Jean,"’ A, stanza 13 (Child, op. cit., I, 451). 
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our ballad texts. What is true of “Lord Randal” is true, mutatis mutandis, of 
other ballads. Contamination is no new factor in ballad study, but it is un- 
usually interesting and significant to find it in so old and important a ballad. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE FIRST EDITION OF VITRUVIUS 

The single supreme authority of the Renaissance in matters of archi- 
tectural theory and practice was Vitruvius, whose ten books De architectura, 
long known in manuscript, were first published in an undated edition gen- 
erally accepted as having been issued in 1486.1 This text was published under 
the influence of the Roman Academy by Sulpitius Verulamus and was dedi- 
cated to Cardinal Raffaelle Riario, nephew of Cardinal Piero Riario and his 
successor as patron of the dramatic undertakings of the Roman Academy. 
Sulpitius fittingly, therefore, made his dedication an opportunity to plead a 
cause particularly dear to him—a theater for Rome. 

A fragment of this dedication was published by Tiraboschi in his Storia 
della letteratura italiana in 1809,3 and the account of events included in this 
fragment has been considered important in reconstructing the history of the 
Renaissance theater. Yet the fragment taken alone does not make clear 
the significance of the facts it records, and the dedication in its entirety con- 
stitutes an important contribution to our knowledge of the early history of the 
Renaissance drama as well as of the Renaissance theater. 

After explaining why it is fitting that he dedicate the work of Vitruvius 
to Cardinal Riario as to one who already delights in its instructions, Sul- 
pitius recounts the events which have led up to the publishing of this edition 
of Vitruvius as well as to the hope that it represents—the hope of a theater 
for Rome. It is this passage that is familiar in Tiraboschi’s excerpt, but the 
sentence ‘Tu etiam primus picturatae scoenae faciem quom Pomponiani 
comoediam agerent nostro saeculo ostendisti’’ has not been clear to scholars 
in its implications.* Yet whether or not Sulpitius here refers to the use of 
painted scenery on the stage, he makes quite clear, in the part of the dedica- 
tion which has generally remained unavailable, that he knew all there was to 
know about painted scenes, and that he was considering not only painted 
scenes but the possible varieties of movable scenes in his scheme for a Roman 
theater, offering his patron the opportunity for choice: “Claudio in pictae 
scenae varietate non invidemus. Antonii argenteam, Petreii auream, Catuli- 

1Cf. J. E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship (1908), II, 103. The date is given 


as ca. 1492 by Professor Allardyce Nicoll in his The Development of the Theatre, p. 81 n., 
on what authority he does not say. 


2 The history of the Roman Academy and of the quickly spreading influence of Vitru- 
vius I have given at length in my Scenes and Machines on the English Stage during the 
Renaissance (1923). See esp. pp. 9-65. 

3 VI, 874n. Part of the same fragment is translated by Professor Nicoll, op. cit., p. 81. 

4 See esp. J. W. Cunliffe, Early English Classical Tragedies (1922), p. xxiv. 
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que eburneam ut luxum nimium expetit nemo. Versatilem et ductilem quando 
libuerit facies non difficulter.”’ 

Here then, at the very outset of the planning for Renaissance theaters we 
find, a hundred years before the date at which experiments with movable 
scenery have usually been placed,! that the two methods of changing scenes 
were already known, were definitely considered in this theatrical project, and 
were said to be easily realized. The mere fact of Sulpitius’ early working 
knowledge of the means to effect changes of scenery on the stage ought to 
make us reconstruct our ideas of the first theaters. 

Furthermore, the defense of the theater which Sulpitius offers is significant 
as an elaboration of the usual Horatian argument for plays as serving both to 
teach and to delight: “Nam quae voluptas potest cum hac spectandi de- 
- lectatione conferri, quae per oculos et aures blande in animos influens, eos 
titillat, movet, docet, et afficit?’”’ The play was, indeed, the thing, as it was 
with Shakespeare, to catch the conscience. It taught effectively because it 
taught delightfully. It poured into men’s minds alluringly through eyes and 
ears. I cannot resist emphasizing the fact that one of the chief concerns of this 
dedication is, therefore, with stage spectacle. It has been the custom among 
later scholars to talk of scenery as though it had been formed from the rib of 
the drama to become the means to the destruction of its great original. Very 
clearly this was not the view of the early scholars who were responsible for 
the revival of the drama and of the arts of the theater for producing drama in 
the modern world. 

Interesting, too, is Sulpitius’ argument that this refined and useful enter- 
tainment can be substituted for the bloody combats of men and beasts with 
which the populace is wont to be entertained. The building of a theater is 
therefore advanced as a project for the betterment of the city, a work for the 
public weal to be compared with the building of an aqueduct or a superfluous 
temple. Sulpitius finds the public interest so aroused that the people are 
offering gold per capita for the undertaking. 

The dedication of Sulpitius, then, seems to me to prove that the Renais- 
sance theater was from its inception a theater justified in the minds of those 
who conceived it as satisfying a social need, justified by its réle of teacher of 
the populace, and demanding as the very condition of its teaching effectively 
the allurement of spectacle. Quite definitely, too, this dedication proves a 
very early acquaintance with scenes on the stage and with both drawn and 
turned scenes as means of effecting change of scene. 

The text here set down is taken from the copy of the first edition of Vitru- 
vius in the Avery Architectural Library of Columbia University. The copy 
in the British Museum has also been consulted. The text was established by 
Professor A. P. McKinlay, who consulted with other authorities, particularly 


1 In this connection it is interesting to note a symposium conducted by the Mask, “‘On 
a Design by San Gallo,” in 1925. Cf. XI, 151-60; also R. W. Bond, Early Plays from the 
Italian (1911), p. xliii and note. 
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Professor E. K. Rand, in regard to difficulties in the text, especially those 
which seemed to necessitate slight emendations of the original. 


RAPHAELI RIARIO CARDINALI SANCTAEQUE ROMANAE 
ECCLESIAE CAMERARIO IOHANNES SULPITIUS 
FELICITATEM 

Quicquid curae, studii, vigiliarum et opere in emendando et vulgando Victruvio 
posui, quicquid utilitatis in medium affero, quicquid forsan et laudis consequar 
tuae dedico amplitudini, Raphael Riarie Romanae ecclesiae dignissime Camerarie, 
certum litteratorum praesidium, fotor ingeniorum, spes publica, patrocinium 
populorum,? benignitatis deliciae, virtutumque plurimarum vivida quaedam 
effigies. Cui enim hunc aptius possem quam cui ego sum deditissimus et a quo me 
diligi et Victruvium in deliciis haberi intelligo? Immo ad quem libentius archi- 
tectus ipse se diriget quam ad eum qui sua lectione plurimum delectatur, quique 
suis praeceptis et saepe et in magnis aedificiis si vixerit sit usurus, quemque 
praetoria, villas, templa, porticus, arces, et regias, sed prius theatra aedificaturum 
spe certa colligimus? Tu enim primus tragoediae quam nos iuventutem excitandi 
gratia et agere et cantare primi hoc aevo docuimus (nam eius actionem iam multis 
saeculis Roma non viderat) in medio foro pulpitum ad quinque pedum altitudinem 
erectum pulcherrime exornasti. Eandemque postquam in Hadriani mole Divo 
Innocentio spectante est acta, rursus intra tuos penates tanquam in media circi 
cavea, toto consessu umbraculis tecto, admisso populo et pluribus tui ordinis 
spectatoribus, honorifice excepisti. Tu etiam primus picturatae scoenae faciem 
quom Pomponiani comoediam agerent nostro saeculo ostendisti. Quare a te quo- 
que theatrum novum tota urbs magnis votis expectat; videt enim liberalitatem 
ingenii tui, qua ut uti possis deus et fortuna concessit. Cum igitur nec desint tibi 
facultates nec voluntas gratificandi, accinge te ocius ad hance beneficentiam 
alacriter exhibendam. Quid enim popularius, quid gloriosius ista tua aetate facere 
possis? Q. Catulum, qui primus spectantium consessum inumbravit, iam aequa- 
visti. Claudio in pictae scenae varietate non invidemus. Antonii argenteam, 
Petreii auream, Catulique eburneam ut luxum nimium expetit nemo. Versatilem 
et ductilem quando libuerit facies non difficulter. Illud unum igitur superest: ut 
mediocrem locum ex Victruvii institutione constituas, in quo iuventus tibi deditis- 
sima ad maiorum se imitationem in recitandis poematis fabulisque actitandis in 
deorum honorem festis diebus exerceat, honestisque spectaculis et moneat populum 
et exhilaret. Nam quae voluptas potest cum hac spectandi delectatione conferri, 
quae per oculos et aures blande in animos influens, eos titillat, movet, docet, et 
afficit? Valeant ergo digladiantium inter se hominum, muta funestaque, et cum 
bestiis vix umquam sine humana caede spectacula et vel hic litteratis vel in campo 
militaribus delectemur. Ea autem ut quam optime et saepissime fiant theatro est 
opus. Quo quid fieri et praesentibus et posteris iucundius potest? Si enim post 
Pompeianum illud marmoreum et capacissimum minora et incultiora magnae suis 
gloriae fuerunt auctoribus, quantae tibi nunc erit, cum nullum integrum extet, si 
aut dirutum reparaveris aut novum erexeris? Aedes sacras quarum est maxima 
copia (atque utinam tam sancte* quam passim deos veneraremur) in aetate pro- 
vectiori reponere! poteris; producet enim tibi vitam Omnipotens si bene feceris et 

1 Such emendations have been indicated in the footnotes. 


2 Populorium S. 3 Sanctae S. Provectio riponere 8S. 
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ad summa rerum te evehet; ut non modo maxima quaeque urbium ornamenta sed 
etiam novas urbes constituas. Nune vero haec occasio praetermittenda non est; 
vides enim magnum ad Romam ornandam inter praestantissimos et fuisse iam 
pridem et esse certamen ac unumquemque in suae laudis argumento quod pru- 
denter excogitavere versatos esse atque versari. Sixtus Pontifex Maximus com- 
pluribus sacris aedibus instauratis pontem refecit, vias direxit et stravit, biblio- 
thecam copiosissimam ordinavit. Tum Divae Virgini speciosissima templa aedi- 
ficavit. Innocentius vero, ad illum et Paulum superandum erectus, omnia praeclara 
et popularia cogitat. Itaque imposito bellis fine, praetorio suburbano peracto, 
agilitatis certaminibus et equitum concursionibus dotalibusque et sumptuariis 
legibus revocatis, Falconis Sinibaldi sui quaestoris summi consilii fidei auctoritatis 
et patriae amantissimi viri et Marcelli Capiferri Nicolaique Porcii aedilium 
singularis amicitiae cura tum Florae' campus tum Circus Flaminius lateribus 
aptissime sternitur. De Gymnasio nostro evertendo et magnifice construendo 
(quod utinam praeoccupasses; ibi enim quotidiana omnium disciplinarum eduntur 
spectacula) prudentissimi reformatores iam iniere consilium; et eurythmiam et 
symmetriam disposuere. Quae cum ita sint, quid aliud novi huic est saeculo 
reliquum nisi ut aut fontes inducantur aut theatrum aedificetur? Fontes vel tu 
postea vel quivis alius cum multa utilitate gratiaque inducet; nunc theatrum quin 
vel instaures vel novum construas cave ne d[ilfferas, ne tantam expectationem et 
spem eludere videaris. Difficile est enim amantissimi populi desiderium aut diu 
protrahere aut omnino frustrari. Gratia enim, qua nominis celebritas viget, vel 
remittitur vel extinguitur. Quod ne tibi possit accidere, age hance gloriosam pro- 
vinciam toto populo optante et ut magnificentius et instructius erigas, aurum per 
singula capita ultro conferente, iam arripe et te gratiosum et clarissimum hac 
insigni liberalitate gratiosiorem illustrioremque reddens, perpetua populum 
Romanum voluptate cum aeterna tui memoria bea. Interim vero nostrum hoc 
munusculum quaeso ne asperneris, atque ut ei donec tibi nostris aliquid fabricatum 
manibus afferam acquiescas, dignationem tuam magnopere velim oratam. Vale. 
Lity B. CAMPBELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


THE WILLS OF TWO ELIZABETHAN ACTORS 


No small part of the knowledge of Elizabethan and Jacobean theatrical 
affairs has been reconstructed from the wills of actors and of other persons 
with financial interests in the theaters. Sometimes bequests give direct in- 
formation as to the personnel of dramatic companies, the distribution of 
theatrical holdings, or the status of certain theatrical enterprises. More often 
wills yield biographical facts which appear to have no immediate bearing on 
dramatic history, but which eventually fit into a chain of evidence to establish 
the production or revival date of a play or to throw light on theatrical prac- 
tices. 

The two wills printed here—John Bentley’s and Thomas Towne’s—are 
reproduced from the copies at Somerset House, where I found them while 
searching for records of Jacobean and Caroline actors. The first has not been 


1 Flore S. 
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noticed before; the second yielded extracts to Peter Cunningham, who sent 
them to John Payne Collier,! but it has never been printed. 

John Bentley was a leading actor in the Queen’s company (established 
1583),? the most important dramatic organization of its time. Evidently he 
had a great contemporary reputation: twenty-two years after his death, he 
is still to Dekker “inimitable Bentley’’;? in 1592 Nashe hopes to make him 
known to the world as one of the glories of England ;‘ and an unknown Alleyn 
enthusiast praises his favorite by wagering that Ned Alleyn could equal 
Bentley in his own réles.5 Halliwell-Phillipps tells of an escapade of his, when 
the Queen’s men were at Norwich. Bentley, who was playing “the Duke,”’ 
left the stage to demonstrate his fencing skill on an obstreperous citizen; no 
doubt the scene was more engrossing than any presented on the stage that 
day.® 

Bentley was buried on August 19, 1585 in St. Peter’s, Cornhill, where the 
registers give his age as “‘yers 32.’” His will, which was probated on the same 
day, is as follows:$ 

In the name of god amen The Twelvth day of August, one thousand ffyve hun- 


dred eightie fyve.... I John Bentley servaunt to our soueraigne Ladye the Queenes 
Maiestie. .... Item I will that all suche debtes and duetyes as I doe owe of right 


or in conscience to any plerjson or pferjsons shalbe well and truly payde w**in 
convenient tyme after my deceasse by my executrice undernamed. Item I give 
and bequeath vnto my sonne Thomas Bentley ffyftie poundes of laufull money of 
England to be payde vnto him at his laufull age of twenty and one yeares. Item I 
give and bequeath vnto Elizabeth Bentley my daughter other ffyftie poundes of 
lawfull money of England to be paide vnto her at her full age of one and twenty 
yeres, or Daie of mariage whether of the twoe cases first happen. Item I will and 
my mynde is, and I do devise that if my saide sonne Thomas happen to deceasse 
before he shall accomplishe his saide age of one and twentie yeares that then as 
nowe and nowe as then I give and bequeath the sayde ffyftye poundes by me before 
bequeathed, to the said Thomas vnto and amongest my sisters Matilde Hindes, 
Katherin Knocke, and vnto my brothers Steven Richard and Edward Bentley 
equally amongest them p[ar]te and pfar]te like to be devided. Item I will and my 
mynde is and I doe devise that yf my saide daughter Elizabeth happen to deceasse 


1 Chambers (The Elizabethan Stage, II, 347)) has four or five lines summarizing these 
extracts from Collier’s Bodleian MS 29445. For a discussion of this MS see my article in 
MLN, XLIV (1929), 368-72. 

2 The Elizabethan Stage, II, 104. 

3 A Knight’s Conjuring (‘‘Percy Society Reprints,’’ 1842), p. 75. 

4 Pierce Penilesse in Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. McKerrow, I, 215. 

5 Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, p. 32. 

6 Illustrations of the Life of Shakespeare (1874), p. 118. 

7 Registers of St. Peter’s, Cornhill (‘‘Harleian Society Publication,’’ London, 1877), I, 
133. Pointed out by Baldwin, MLN, XLI (1926), 32-34. 

8’ At Somerset House it is catalogued as ‘39 Brudenell.’’ Mr. Baldwin had seen the 
reference to this will in the Index of Wills Proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
but he had not seen the will itself (Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Com- 
pany, p. 70). 
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before her lawfull age of twenty and one yeares or daye of mariage, that then I will 
the saide fyftye poundes soe before to hir bequeathed shall remayne and be payde 
vnto and amongest my sayde twoe sisters Matilde and Katherin and my three 
brothers Steven, Richard and Edward equally amongest them fyve to be devided: 
And whereas there is the Some of one hundreth poundes owinge vnto my by 
William Wespe of Saxon strete, Thomas Bentley of Newmarkett, and George 
Knocke of Brinckley, I will there shalbe no allowance taken for the vse thereof, 
During the tyme that they shall haue the occupyinge of the same. Item I will and 
my mynde is, that Johane my welbeloved wieff shall have the vse and occupyinge 
of the sayde one hundreth poundes after that it shalbe receyved vntill the saide 
Legacies bequeathed to my sayde twoe chiidrenn shalbe due and paieable by this 
my last will and testament, Soe that she doe put in sufficient suertyes to my 
Overseers to be bounde with her for the payment thereof according to this my 
last will. Item I doe Release and forgive vnto my brother Steven Bentley the fyve 
poundes he oweth mee. Item I give and bequeathe to my loving mother Elizabeth 
Bentley one goulde ringe in value at the Discression of my executrice. The whole 
residues of all and singular my gooddes, chattells, Jewells, ready money and debtes 
whatsoever they be and wheresoeu[er] they maye be founde (after my debtes paide 
and my funeralle and legacies donne and pfer|fourmed) I wholly give will and 
bequeathe vnto the sayde Johane my wief, she therw‘* to doe and dispose her 
owne free will and pleasure: W“ saide Johan my wyfe of this my present testa- 
ment and last will I make name ordayne and appointe my sole Executrice. And 
of the execticon of the same I make name and appointe my trustie freindes Robert 
Scotte of Shordiche in the Countie of Midd[lesex] yeoman and my brother in lawe 
Henry Haughton Citizen and Sadler of London my Overseers. Provided allwayes 


and my will and mynde is, that the sayde Johan my wyfe shall haue the educacon 
& bringinge vpp of my saide twoe children, or the placinge of them to be vertu- 
ously brought vpp in respect that I haue apointed her to have the vse of their 
porcions:.... Witnessed at the readinge sealinge and subscribinge and delyveringe 
hereof RicHarD GALL notary publique, JoHN LANTHAM, and ELIzABETH Maye. 


This will was probated August 19, 1585. 

Though Thomas Towne’s reputation as an actor amounted to much less 
than Bentley’s, more is known concerning his career. He first appears as a 
member of the Lord Admiral’s company in the earliest record of the members 
of that organization in Henslowe’s diary, between December 14, 1594, and 
January 14, 1595.! Thereafter his name appears a score of times in the diary: 
he borrows money from Henslowe; he acknowledges the debts of the com- 
pany; he authorizes payments for them; and he is a witness to various trans- 
actions.? Though he was a member of the company, his histrionic ability was 
not great, as witnessed by his insignificant parts in Frederick and Basilea, 
Battle of Alcazar, and I Tamar Cam,’ and in Dekker’s Honest Whore, Part I.4 


1 Henslowe's Diary, ed. Greg, I, 5. Apparently Henslowe is using the modern calendar 
year here. See ibid., II, 46. Dr. Greg (ibid., p. 315) thinks that he probably appears in the 
diary miscalled John Towne as witness to Henslowe’s loan to Francis Henslowe on May 3, 
1593, when the Queen's players broke and went into the country (ibid., I, 4). 

2 Jbid., II, 315-16. 3 Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, pp. 136, 142, 145-48. 


‘Shepherd, Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, II, 78. 
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With the rest of the Admiral’s company he became a Prince Henry’s man 
on the accession of James I and appears in the first list of the company in the 
new reign, March 15, 1604.1 

In 1603 and 1604 he was a tenant of Henslowe’s on the Bankside,” and the 
token-books of the parish of St. Saviour’s Southwark show him as resident in 
this district in 1599, 1601, 1602, 1605, 1606, 1607, and 1610.* Here he was an 
overseer of the Liberty of the Clink in 1607‘ and was still residing there at the 
time of his death in 1612.5 From 1605 to 1611 he appears in Edward Alleyn’s 
papers preserved at Dulwich as a party or witness to several of Alleyn’s real- 
estate transactions.® Probably there is some connection between these relations 
with Alleyn and the fact that in 1608 the actor-philanthropist granted him an 
annuity of twelve pounds for thirty-one years and certain lands for life.’ 

The date of Towne’s will and an acquittance to ‘“widdow Towne”’ on 
November 5 following® indicate that he was the “Thomas Towne a man”’ 
buried at St. Saviour’s Southwark on August 9, 1612.9 

In the name of God Amen This fowerth daye of July 1612 And in the yeares of 
the Raigne of our soveraigne Lord James by the grace of God king of England 
ffrannce and Ireland the Tenth, And of Scotland the five and fortieth the defender of 
the faith, J Thomas Towne of the p[ar]ishe of St Savio[urs] in Sowthwerke wt*in 
the Countie of Surr[ey] gentleman, being sicke in bodie, but of good and plfer]fitt 
Remembraunce (thankes be given to the Allmightie God Doe ordaine and make 
this my last will and Testament in manner and forme following... . ffirst con- 
cerninge my goods and Chattells J give and bequeath to my Cozen Dorathie 
ffeeldhowse the some of ffive poundes of lawfull money of England, Jtem J give 
and bequeath to my Cozen Phillis Norgatte the some of sixe pounds thirteene 
shillings and ffower pence of lawfull money of England, Jtem J give and bequeath 
to Cozen Daniell Norgate for the educacon and vse of his Children the some of ffive 
poundes of like lawfull money of England, Jtem J give and bequeath vnto my 
brother John Towne of Dunwiche in Suffolk (if he be nowe living) the some of 
Tenn poundes of lawfull money of England, Jtem J give and bequeath vnto my 
very good frendes and fellowes viz William Borne Thomas Dowton Edward Jubye 
Samuell Rowley Charles Mercie and Humphrye Jeffes three poundes to make 
them a supper when it shall please them to call for it Jtem J give and bequeath 
vnto my Cozen John Towne of Hackney ffive pounds of lawfull money of England, 
Jtem J give and bequeath Mr William Simons the preacher of this p[ar]ishe to 
make a sermon at my buriall (yf it shall please God to call me from this liffe and he 
remaine in this p[arJishe the some of Twentie shillings of lawfull money of England 
to be paid at my buriall, Jtem J give and bequeath vnto Ann Towne my wyfe the 


1 Chambers, op. cit., II, 186. 
2 Henslowe’s Diary, I, 209, 211. 
3 Unpublished extracts from St. Saviour’s Southwark token books. For a description 
of these books see my article in the Times Literary Supplement, November 15, 1928. 

‘Warner, MSS. and Muniments of Alleyn’s College of God's Gift at Dulwich, p. 31. 
5 See will below. 

'MSS.and Muniments of Alleyn’s College of God's Gift at Dulwich, pp. 133, 236, 238, 262. 
7 Ibid., pp. 71, 236, 8 Ibid., p. 138. 9 The Eiizabethan Stage, II, 347. 
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lease and terme of yeares which J have yett to come and vnexpired of the wood 
wharff house and appurtennces in St Saviors Close nowe in the tenure of M* 
Campion Jtem J give and bequeath vnto Katheren Clarke my late servaunt Tenn 
shillings to be paid at my buryall, Jtem J give unto Ann my now servaunt ffive 
shillinges to be paid at my funerall Jtem All the rest of my landes goods Cattells 
Chattells plate Jewells ymplements and howshold stuffe my debtes beinge paide 
and my funerall expences discharged J give and bequeath vnto my said wiffe Ann 
Towne, Jtem my will is that my said wiffe shall haue one yeare after my decease 
to paye the legacies before mentioned to be given to my brother and Cozens vnlesse 
she will paye them before, at her pleasure. Jtem J doe ordayne and make my said 
wiffe Ann Towne my full and sole Executrix to see this my last will and Testament 
pler/formed accordinge to my mynde, And J doe renounce all former wills giftes 
and grauntes heretofore made or ordayned, Jn witnes whereof J have herevnto sett 
my hande and seale the daye and yeare first aboue written, THomas Towne, 
Sealed in the presence of vs. W1LLIAM CorDEN, Epwarp GriFFIN.! 


The will was proved by his wife August 1, 1612.” 

The “very good frendes and fellowes”? to whom Towne left three pounds 
for a supper were the leading members of Prince Henry’s company. (William 
Borne’s name is sometimes written “Borne alias Birde,” or more often just 
“Birde’”’; ““Mercie” is a variant spelling of ‘“Massey.’’) They had all been 
members of the company for at least eight years, and Towne had been asso- 
ciated with most of them in Henslowe’s companies at least as early as 1598.4 
It is interesting to note the long association of these men and the fact that 
Rowley, Borne,’ and Massey were playwrights as well as actors. 

GERALD Eapres BENTLEY 
University oF CHIcAaGo 


1 At Somerset House this will is catalogued as ‘‘73 Fenner.’’ Mr. Clifford Leech has very 
kindly checked these wills for me at Somerset House. 

2 Apparently there is some mistake in the records here. The facts mentioned above dove- 
tail nicely to establish with reasonable certainty the identity of the Thomas Towne buried 
at St. Saviour’s Southwark on August 9, 1612, yet this will was probated eight days before 
the burial. All the dates have been checked twice. I hope to run down the error eventu- 
ally—probably some clerk has misread the probate date. a 

3 New Shakespeare Society Publications (1877-79), Appendix II, p. 17. 

* Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, I, 5, 82, 84, 201. 

5 Ibid., pp. 152, 172. 

6 Ibid., pp. 165, 174. 
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The Doctrine of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century; with a 
Bibliographical List of Treatises on the Gentleman and Related Sub- 
jects Published in Europe to 1625. By Rutu Ketso. “University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature,’ Vol. XIV, Nos. 


1-2. Urbana, 1929. 

The Bibliography appended to this study is in itself an indication that the 
literature of courtesy in the English Renaissance was both varied and exten- 
sive. This fact alone is ample justification of the present study, and to Miss 
Kelso must be accorded the distinction of being the first to publish a com- 
prehensive study of the English conception of the gentleman during the 
Renaissance. 

In attempting to construct a satisfactory definition of the gentleman, 
Renaissance writers were handicapped and confused by their indiscriminate 
acceptance of accumulations from the past and by their use of a time-worn 
vocabulary. Amid the resulting confusion, however, Miss Kelso discerns 
three classes of nobility—religious or ecclesiastical, natural, and civil. Only 
the last kind is considered here, because it included all the variants of human 
nobility. Civil nobility might be native (hereditary) or dative (that is to say, 
bestowed by a prince), and all nobility was to exhibit at least three qualifica- 
tions—virtue (record for public service), learning, and riches. Skill at arms, 
so prominent in the medieval period, was no longer judged an absolute requi- 
site in a comparatively peaceful age that stressed personal worth in terms of 
virtue and learning. Noble birth, however, was an additional asset in any 
case, and the question as to the origin of nobility, to which Miss Kelso devotes 
her third chapter, led sixteenth-century writers into much speculation and 
produced a considerable amount of somewhat fantastic theory. 

When the same writers, however, came to consider the obligations nobility 
imposed upon the gentleman, they were on firmer ground. Although Italians 
were inclined to view the ideal gentleman as a work of art—the perfection of 
human nature—Englishmen were, on the whole, more practical in regarding 
him as existing not for himself but for service to his community and country. 
Accordingly, occupations which best fulfilled this requirement were most 
highly esteemed. “Arms and learning,’’ according to Miss Kelso, ‘‘were the 
gentleman’s business, arms in time of war, learning in time of peace. Among 
civil pursuits service at court and the law were commendable, medicine and 
divinity were allowed, and agriculture and trade with certain restrictions 
were winked at.’’ The same practical attitude can also be detected in the 
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Englishman’s notions regarding the gentleman’s conduct, and Miss Kelso’s 
discussion of the moral code of the gentleman shows this quite clearly. On the 
other hand, her study fails to consider many phases of conduct which to 
Elizabethan, and especially to later, generations were important. The atten- 
tion Francis Bacon gives to such topics as flattery, dissimulation, discourse, 
and negotiation is not an isolated instance of the concern the period exhibited 
for the gentleman’s behavior at court, in diplomatic circles, and in business 
dealings with his fellows. A detailed study of these and related subjects would 
serve as a valuable background for the literature of courtesy in later genera- 
tions, when procedure in all practical human relations came to be viewed as 
an art that every gentleman must acquire. Regarding this later literature 
Miss Kelso makes a statement which may be misleading. After remarking 
that piety was mentioned but not stressed in the sixteenth century (p. 107), 
she declares that ‘‘during the seventeenth century the balance was completely 
shifted; a distinctly religious point of view colored the handbook for the 
gentleman, and finally usurped the whole field, turning the complete gentle- 
man into a Christian gentleman, and hardly a gentleman from the point of 
view of the sixteenth century.’’ This statement can be applied only to the 
Puritan régime, when books of the type Miss Kelso has in mind were largely, 
though not entirely, replaced by books of piety and devotion! which continued 
to be popular throughout the seventeenth century. Beginning with the Res- 
toration, however, or even before, with (say) Francis Osborne’s significant 
Advice to a Son (1656), there appeared in England numerous courtesy books 
of both English and French origin which gave to manners and social relations 
much more attention than sixteenth-century writers had accorded them, and 
which became the background of the greatest English exponent of courtesy, 
Lord Chesterfield. 

The remaining chapters of the book (vi, vii, viii) are not so satisfactory in 
method as the others. For example, in presenting the sixteenth-century the- 
ory of education Miss Kelso accepts without question a particular individual’s 
theory or plan of education as representative of the educational ‘aims and 
ideals of a group or of writers in general throughout the century. One should 
be very reluctant, for example, to regard Vives as ‘‘the mouthpiece”’ (p. 117) 
of such different personalities as Linacre, Colet, Erasmus, and More. Neither 
may one accept on faith Miss Kelso’s statement (p. 127) that ““Euphues pres- 
ents to his Ephorbus [sic] an epitome of his educational system which may 
serve very well for a sketch of the commonly accepted theory of a proper 
education for a gentleman.’’ Moreover, it is not true (and one quotation [p. 
126] from Guevara certainly does not prove it was true in England) that, 
according to the educational theory of the period, ‘‘the gentleman must wear 
his learning with a difference, valuing it only as a part of his wisdom, the 
other and more important part to be gained from experience and not from 

1 For the enormous vogue of these see J. H. Overton, Life in the English Church (1660- 
1714) (London, 1885), pp. 261-88. 
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books.’”’ This statement may characterize accurately the practice in the six- 
teenth century, and it would be true both in theory and in practice if applied 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but the humanistic ideal of edu- 
cation from the time of Vergerius was in part inspired by the conviction that 
the perusal of history was even a good substitute for actual experience,! and 
that the vir perfectus (practical man of affairs) was to be produced primarily 
by means of learning. Again, Miss Kelso organizes her chapter on studies ac- 
cording to Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s scheme, as if it would be accepted, with- 
out proof, as the one ideal and representative scheme of the Renaissance. 
In adopting this plan of treatment she misses some significant conclusions re- 
garding various studies. Her discussion of rhetoric, for example, does not 
touch upon the debated question of the importance of style and matter which 
became so prominent in later courtesy literature. The peculiar functions of 
history and mathematics are not mentioned, and in her discussion of poetry 
nothing is said about versifying as an accomplishment of the gentleman. 
The attitude toward all these subjects deserves careful study because it al- 
most always indicates a rather definite theory of the ideal gentleman. 

Perhaps the value of these chapters could have been enhanced if analysis 
of the evidence had been carried farther and the attitude toward each study or 
recreation had been studied chronologically. For, after all, the materials of 
this study constitute a tradition of one hundred and twenty-five years, and 
some of the significant changes can be fully shown only by a chronological 
presentation. 

All students of the sixteenth century will be deeply indebted to Miss Kelso 
for her Bibliography of over nine hundred treatises relating to the ideal gentle- 
man published in Europe before 1625. She states that this is but a “tentative 
list.” She has not examined all the works appearing here, but she employs 
symbols to indicate those she has seen or made some use of. She gives a de- 
scription of the books sufficient for all ordinary purposes and in addition in- 
cludes dates of various editions and often the libraries in which copies may 
be found. Her section on “Bibliographical Sources,” which precedes the 
Bibliography proper, could have been made more inclusive. It is rather sur- 
prising, for example, to find no reference to Pollard and Redgrave’s Short- 
Title Catalogue (1926), Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, or Hazlitt’s valuable 
Bibliographical Collections and Notes. From her list of ‘Secondary Sources” 
appended to the Bibliography she has omitted a very useful work which is 
cited on page 123—The Cyclopedia of Education (ed. Monroe; 5 vols.; New 
York, 1911-14). Three other works used in the text are omitted from the 
Bibliography proper: Sir Nicholas Bacon’s Articles for the Education of the 
Queen’s Wards (p. 123); Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s Queen Elizabeth’s Academy 
(pp. 123-25, 129); and William Harrison’s Description of England (pp. 45, 55, 
59). 

1 See, e.g., Berners’ Preface to Froissart; cf. Ascham’s Scholemaster, ed. Arber, p. 61: 


‘Learning teacheth more in one yeare than experience in twentie: And learning teacheth 
safelie, when experience maketh mo miserable then wise.”’ 
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Miss Kelso would be the last to maintain that but few items could be added 
to her Bibliography. Nevertheless, it is difficult to see why she excluded vari- 
ous pertinent treatises of classical antiquity. Much of Renaissance courtesy 
was taken directly from such works as Aristotle’s Ethics, Cicero’s De oratore 
and De officiis, and Plutarch’s essay on education. Bibliographical informa- 
tion concerning these and such less obvious works as make up the body of 
ancient courtesy would be welcomed here. One might likewise expect to find 
some of the more pertinent character books and certainly other of those 
essayists who dealt primarily with the conduct of life—such men as Corn- 
wallis, Lord Chandos (Horae Subsecwvae), Daniel Tuvill, and Owen Feltham. 
Other works that seem worthy of inclusion are the following (all books were 
printed at London unless the contrary is indicated): James Balmford, A 
Shorte and Plaine Dialogue concerning the Unlawfulnes of Playing at Cards 
(1593); Anon., A Boke Intituled howe a Yonge Gentleman May Behave Him 
Selfe in All Companies (ent. 1576); Edmund Bonner, An Honest Godlye 
Instruction for Bringing up of Children (1555); Nicholas Borbonius de puerorum 
moribus (Lyons, 1536) ; the several pertinent works of Cardanus; Bartholomew 
Chappell, The Garden of Prudence (1595); Thomas Cobhead, A Briefe Instruc- 
tion for the Exercise of Youth (1579); William Cotes, Short Questions betweene 
the Father and the Sonne (1585); Anon., The Counsell of a Father to his Sonne 
(ec. 1620);S. R., The Court of Civill Courtesie (1591); Anon., The Court of Good 
Counsell (1607); Walter Darell, A Short Discourse of the Life of Servingmen: 
Hereunto is also Annexed a Treatise, Concerning Manners and Behaviours 
(1578) ; John Davidson, Dialog between a Clerk and Ane Courteour (Edinburgh, 
1573); Anon., De vera nobilitate opusculum (Paris, 1520); Anon., A Discourse 
against Flatterie (1611); Anon., A Discourse of the Married and Single Life 
(1621); Guillaume du Vair, The True Way to Vertue and Happinesse, trans- 
lated by Andrew Court (1623); W[illiam] F[iston], The Schoole of Good Man- 
ners (1595); Dudley Fenner, A Short and Profitable Treatise of Lawfull and 
Unlawfull Recreations [1587?]; William Fulbecke, A Direction or Preparative 
to the Study of the Lawe (1600); Antonius Galateus de educatione (reprint in F. 
Casotti’s Scritti inediti o rari di diversi [Naples, 1865]); Innocent Gentillet, 
Discourse upon the Meanes of Wel Governing against N. Macchiavelli (1602); 
Anon., A Goodly Dyalogue betweene Knowledge and Symplicitie (n.d., S.T. 
Cat., 6806); William Gouge, The Dignitie of Chivalrie (1626); William Gryn- 
dall, Hawking, Hunting, Fouling, and Fishing (1596); W. H., The Reformed 
Travailer (1606); Joseph Hall, Characters of Vertues and Vices (1608) and 
Quo Vadis? (1617); [W. Keth his Seeing Glasse] unto the Nobilitie and Jentle- 
men of Englande (S.T. Cat., 14944: Harmsworth copy wants title); Lewes 
Lewkenor (trans.), The Resolved Gentleman (1594); Anon., A Looking Glasse 
for Eche Degree (1595); John Lyster, A Rule how to Bring up Children (1588) ; 
Gervase Markham, A Schoole for Young Soldiers (1616); Anon., Mars His 
Field, or the Exercise of Arms (1626); The Mirrour of Wordly Fame (in Harl. 
Miscel., II [1809], 515-34); George More, Principles for Young Princes (1611); 
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Philippe de Mornay, The True Knowledge of a Mans Owne Selfe (1602), 
translated by A. M[{unday]; John Norden, England; An Intended Guyde for 
English Travailers (1625) and The Fathers Legacie; with Precepts and Prayers 
(1625); Urbanus Regius, A Comparison betwene the Olde Learnynge and the 
Newe (1537), translated by W. Turner; T. 8., A Jewell for the Gentrie (1614); 
Paolo Sarpi, The Free (True) Schoole of Warre (1625); Patrick Scot, Omnibus 
et Singulis, Affording Matter Profitable for All Men, Alluding to a Fathers 
Advice or Last Will to His Sonne (1619); Patrick Scot, A Table-booke for 
Princes (1621); A. Stafford [?], The Golden Meane (1613); Jean Taffin, The 
Amendment of Life (1594); Edmund Tilney, A Briefe and Pleasant Discourse 
of Duties in Marriage (1568); Richard Turner, Youth Know Thy Selfe (1624); 
Pietro Vermigli, A Briefe Treatise, concerning the Use and Abuse of Dancing, 
translated by I. K. (1580?); Sir Francis Walsingham’s Anatomizing of Hon- 
esty, Ambition, and Fortitude: Written in the Y ear 1590 (1672); Nicholas Whight, 
The Commendation of Musick (ent. 1562-63); Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Letters to 
his Son; James Yates, The Castell of Courtesie, whereunto Is Adjoyned the 
Holde of Humilitie (1582). 

Miss Kelso has given a number of years to the study of her problem, with 
the result that she has been able to make many illuminating and useful ob- 
servations concerning various phases of an intricate subject. By virtue of a 
rather pleasant style and by the frequent use of summaries of evidence she has 
produced a very readable book. On the other hand, her documentation leaves 
much to be desired. She often neglects to cite evidence for conclusions where 


the reader may justly expect it, and she often quotes but one or two passages 
or cites but one book to prove what, she asserts, was true for the whole period.? 
This is a serious defect in a work that many students of sixteenth-century 
culture may wish to consult. A closer acquaintance with early humanist 
education and with later seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century courtesy 


1 Miss Kelso has adopted a very useful device of cross-reference between translation 
and original where both are included in the Bibliography, but she is not consistent in her 
use of it. E.g., O should have a cross-reference to 103; 251 to 70; 544 to 494; 543 to 833; 
437 to 34; 101 to 437 and 437 to 101; 187 to 420; 790 to 466. Item 628 should appear under 
Gabriel Chappuys, and a cross-reference should be made to Nannini. The Bibliography 
might have been improved for quick reference if books the authorship of which is not com- 
pletely established had been entered by title as well as by author. E.g., Hazlitt’s conjecture 
is the only evidence for attributing The Rich Cabinet to Thomas Gainsford, to whom Miss 
Kelso assigns it without comment. A reader who possessed only the information gathered 
from a title-page of the work would not find the book here without some difficulty. 

Attention may be called to a few typographical errors not caught in the list of errata. 
The numbering of the entries in the Bibliography is incorrect in a number of places. The 
following numbers are omitted: 270, 289, 596, 637, 638, 720, 894; and 256 and 542 are not 
in alphabetical order. Sturm in 152 and Twine in 701 should agree with the main entries to 
which reference is made. On p. 242, 1. 1, for Grabriel read Gabriel. Du Refuges in the text 
(p. 98) does not agree with Refuge, Eustache de, in the Bibliography. In the text itself the 
following errors should be noted: p. 87, 1. 27, for shoud read should; p. 79, 1. 27, for obendi- 
ence read obedience; p. 120, 1. 20, for then read than; p. 127, 1. 8, for Ephorbus read Ephebus; 
p. 130, 1. 25, for o- read of. 

2 For examples of this practice see pp. 27, 55 ff. (on learning), 79 (on prudence), 89 
(on liberality), 102 (on the duel), 133 (on history), 135 (on philosophy), 145, 147. 
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would have led to a more detailed analysis and to the treatment of a number 
of topics not included here. This is true particularly of the chapters on edu- 
cation and conduct. The conception of the ideal gentleman is a long tradition, 
modified at times by many influences but fostered chiefly by borrowing and 
convention. A study of any one period of the tradition can hardly be expected 
to have perspective—that is to say, to show shifts of emphasis and attitudes 
—unless its plan of presentation is determined, as far as possible, by the rela- 
tion of the part to the whole. Nevertheless, although Miss Kelso regards her 
work as a mere beginning, it is much more than that, and we should be grate- 
ful to her for pioneer work in a field whose importance to our culture should 
by no means be measured by the slight attention scholars have accorded it 
heretofore. 
VirciL B. HELTZEL 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Voltaire and the English Deists. By Norman L. Torrey. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1930. ‘‘Yale Romanic Studies,” Vol. I. Pp. 
x+224. 

Professor Torrey’s volume fills a long-felt need in the study of Voltaire’s 
Anglomania. Nothing of this scope has hitherto been undertaken—nothing 
that demonstrates in such detail a very considerable indebtedness. The au- 
thor makes us realize his competence at both ends of the line: he knows his 


Voltaire and he knows his English Deists, whom others have often been con- 
tent to cite at second hand. We are grateful for a very satisfactory and well- 
written dissertation, well composed (except for occasional repetitions and 
irrelevancies), well balanced too, especially as regards caution and abstaining 
from the temptation to prove too much by way of parallels. 

Assuming that we know little but our Leslie Stephen, who is not always 
reliable, Mr. Torrey quite warrantably begins each chapter with a brief 
but clear account of each Deist per se, and then proceeds to show how he 
influenced Voltaire. Certain novelties in the manner of approach are at once 
evident. As for the aforesaid parallels, they are treated, not in the usual way 
of opposing columns of quotations, which would lead to a vast volume of 
correspondences, but rather by exhibiting convincing samples of what Voltaire 
must have borrowed and by incorporating these specimens in the body of a 
running argument. The caution used in allocating most of the material is 
highly commendable, especially when we recall how much of it is ultimately 
biblical and may have been filtered through a thousand pens. Thus (p. 17) 
“certain striking similarities of thought and expression in Toland and Voltaire 
prove [only] that the former had succeeded well in establishing his ideas in 
the cosmopolitan deistic arsenal’’ (cf. also pp. 19, 41-42, etc.). At times (e.g., 
p. 109, on Tindal), the author seems to lean backward in his desire not to 
claim too much in the way of direct borrowing. On the other hand, there are 
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occasions where a laudable impulse toward generalizing an influence results 
in exaggerated or too absolute statements, in which the words ‘‘never”’ and 
“every’’ play a hazardous part (pp. 147, 199, 201). In the Introduction (pp. 
2 and 4) long lists of names are accompanied by sweeping or omnibus general- 
izations. To conclude that Voltaire probably never quoted from Bolingbroke 
(p. 201) is surely dangerous. To speak (p. 167) of the “vast number of learned 
books” in Voltaire’s library—which contained in all seventy-five hundred 
volumes—might convey a wrong impression to present-day readers. 

Yet it is in connection with this same “private library”’ that Professor 
Torrey’s work displays much originality and enterprise. As is well known, he 
and Professor G. R. Havens have previously written articles based on actual 
investigations among Voltaire’s books of the Ferney period, preserved virtual- 
ly intact at Leningrad and recently made accessible. Professor Havens has 
shown—for instance, with reference to Bayle and Rousseau—that any treat- 
ment of Voltaire’s relations with these authors should now proceed from a 
reckoning with what copies of their works he possessed and how he marked 
these copies. A similar method is here excellently used with regard to the 
English Deists. Voltaire’s numerous holdings in this field, whether in the origi- 
nal or in translations, have been considered with reference to the markers or 
“stickers” that he employed on particular pages, the passages that he com- 
mented upon or transcribed. In fact, the progression from one parallel to 
another is often made via these markers. Occasionally (pp. 12, 27, 179) Mr. 
Torrey seems to assume that because a given work is not found at Leningrad 
today, Voltaire probably had no close knowledge of it; the assumption, 
though not always warranted, would appear safe in the majority of cases. 
It is interesting to note (p. 10) that marginal comments were usually reserved 
(we may recall the case of Rousseau) for authors whom Voltaire found ob- 
jectionable—among whom the Deists are not to be counted. But the quantity 
of indications furnished by placemarkers (e.g., pp. 56, 73, 111, 158, 174, etc.) 
as well as by the passages copied out thoroughly justify the method and pro- 
vide indisputable evidence regarding much source material. To these holo- 
graph indications Mr. Torrey has naturally added (e.g., p. 106) some of Vol- 
taire’s printed comments on the leading Deists. 

The wily Frenchman’s way of using his authorities is very diverse and 
characteristic. Sometimes he will honestly give credit and supply correct ref- 
erences. At other times he simply fails to differentiate between the various 
Deists or cites too-comprehensive lists of names. More frequently, he is up 
to his old trick of drawing the herring across the trail, of wilfully concealing 
his true source by false attributions or confusions (pp. 13, 39, 60, 119). In one 
instance (pp. 50, 52) he preserves a “‘mysterious silence,” which is also revela- 
tory, regarding Collins’ work on the prophecies. Again, he will deliberately 
deny having read Tindal (p. 128) or will otherwise falsify re Bolingbroke (pp. 
138, 151). We discern anew “how loosely he played with names”’ (p. 10), or 
how he composed random lists of authorities (p. 12), or how his confusion of 
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writers reached its climax in the case of Woolston, whose name he “‘magni- 
fied’’ into a sort of comprehensive symbol of Deism (pp. 60, 102). 

A typical illustration of Voltaire’s method may be found in the way he 
used Conyers Middleton’s Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers of the 
Christian Church (pp. 156 ff.). Markers and stickers prove Middleton a 
source for numerous passages; but the source is disguised by false references, 
mixed in with material drawn from other authors, the whole being elaborated 
in Voltaire’s own vein. The miscellaneous ingredients are often obtained 
through following up footnotes given by Middleton himself or another. 
Voltaire’s excellent memory comes into play, “scholarly labor’”’ is employed, 
and the resulting pot-pourrt can be analyzed only by such solvents as Mr. 
Torrey has employed. Yet he does not usually dwell on the characteristic 
quirks that Voltaire adopts in order to vivify certain lumbering Englishmen. 
We perceive only that he not infrequently uses the same passage a dozen or 
twenty times, varying the expression to serve his journalistic or propagandist 
need. It is demonstrated that he had “certain groups of ideas which appear 
again and again” (p. 96). He is keenest about the Deists who are ironic or 
radical, thus furnishing an appropriate springboard for his own wit. 

Mr. Torrey thinks that though Voltaire may mishandle references, the 
errors are “always” (?) of this minor kind and ‘“‘not in the essential facts of 
his documentation,’’ where “he appears to have used honestly the best 
sources he could find”’ (p. 173). It was his custom “‘to seek added information 
and to verify the sources” (p. 180). As a side light Mr. Torrey shows that 
Voltaire relied greatly upon the heavy works of Van Dale, Grabe, and the 
Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti by J.-A. Fabricius (pp. 16, 19, 43, 159 n., 
199-200, etc.). At times his addiction to irony (one might say the reductio ad 
absurdum procedure) is at the expense of veracity (pp. 53-54); his adaptations 
to a French audience (pp. 53, 56) are usually sensible, and his powers of con- 
densation and illumination are often “masterful” (p. 92). 

It is not feasible here to detail Voltaire’s indebtedness to the Deists, but 
certain of Professor Torrey’s chief points may be epitomized. He clearly 
shows that the influence, contrary to Morley’s opinion, should not be asso- 
ciated with Voltaire’s visit to England (pp. 2 f.), when he was still uninterest- 
ed and vague about the Deistic controversy (pp. 4-5, 35, 57); nor with the 
Lettres philosophiques (where he actually wrote: “On est si tiéde 4 présent 
sur tout cela’’ [Lettre VII]). He really studied and used the Deists mainly 
during his militant and anticlerical Ferney period, from 1761 on. Yet it is 
probable that even then “he never firmly grasped the history of the English 
Deistic movement” (p. 109; cf. p. 12). He was naturally less interested in 
their domestic controversies than in their transportable ideas. 

Adopting, perhaps not quite warrantably, Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘arbitrary dis- 
tinction”’ between the critical and the constructive Deists, Mr. Torrey de- 
clares in his Introduction that Voltaire was influenced chiefly by the former; 
he had quite early, under French influences, built up his own constructive 
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system. He shows “ignorance and exaggeration’”’ regarding the earlier Deists, 
especially Toland, whose name he takes in vain (p. 21). The only Deist who 
appears to have decidedly influenced him before the Ferney period was 
Anthony Collins, and even Collins, through his method and views, impressed 
Voltaire more in the sixties than in the thirties (pp. 31, 33 ff.). His turning 
from Clarke to Collins is well brought out. 

The other Deists considered are Thomas Woolston, to whom the longest 
chapter is devoted; Tindal, whose attacks on the Bible Voltaire certainly used 
despite his disclaimers (pp. 123, 126); Chubb and Bolingbroke, who are dis- 
counted as ‘“‘minor influences’’; Conyers Middleton—rather a discovery; and 
Peter Annet, with his virulence against David and Paul. (Shaftesbury, for 
good reasons, and Thomas Morgan are not dealt with; neither is William 
Wollaston, the theologian whom Voltaire and others seem to have confused 
with Woolston). The last named was Voltaire’s “favorite Deist.’’ His rabid 
though veiled attacks on Christ’s miracles are used over and over again. For 
once Voltaire is impelled to tone down the excesses of his original. Such is not 
the case elsewhere, for the violent phraseology of Peter Annet is often con- 
veyed into the French. Whether Annet would be the only source on the sins 
of David remains debatable. Middleton, rather than Bolingbroke, seems to 
be established as the chief provider of ‘‘documentation against the historical 
argument of the truth of Christianity” (p. 173; ef. p. 156). 

These names suggest two controversial matters that should now be men- 
tioned. Since the appearance of Hurn’s volume (Voltaire et Bolingbroke 
[1915]), a reaction against the theory of Bolingbroke’s influence has set strong- 
ly in. It is clear that Hurn claimed too much; on the other hand, it may be 
that Professor Torrey is too decidedly ‘‘anti,’’ both in the present study 
(e.g., pp. 135 f., 201) and in a previous article (PMLA., September, 1927), 
on which the chapter here is based. (In the interval the author has toned 
down certain expressions.) If Voltaire often lied with regard to Bolingbroke, 
can we build on his own statement that he found in the Englishman’s works 
“many leaves and little fruit’’ (pp. 130, 140)? Various points concerning his 
slight contacts with Bolingbroke in England do not seem to be proved (pp. 
136-37). Mr. Torrey is probably correct in restricting the relationship, but 
one would like to see a little more probing and definite comparisons with 
other sources as regards “alleged”’ Bolingbroke material, At any rate, it is 
interesting to observe how frequently and falsely Voltaire used Bolingbroke’s 
name (in the Examen and elsewhere), in order to erect ‘“‘a veritable smoke 
screen of English atmosphere”’ (p. 152). 

A more tangled problem arises with regard to Bayle. While admitting an 
occasional indebtedness to this skeptic (p. 194), Mr. Torrey is inclined to 
maintain that in so far as Bayle’s arguments affected Voltaire, they did so 
largely through the intermediary of the Deists (pp. 122, 140, 158, 189, etc). 
But it is by no means certain that Voltaire did not use his Bayle—he possessed 
and marked the Dictionnaire—as well as his Annet, e.g., for the famous article 
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on David. Mr. Torrey’s arguments here are not wholly convincing (pp. 189, 
195, etc.; also PMLA., XLIII, 836-43). One would again like more in the 
way of textual demonstration and comparisons. It is unsafe to speak of 
“Bayle’s relative unimportance in the inspiration of his [Voltaire’s] anti- 
biblical efforts’ (p. 202) and to insist that such precursors as Bayle and 
Fontenelle had to cross the channel before they became effective on the 
later generation of Frenchmen (p. 203). Brunetiére, in his Etudes sur le 
XVIII® siécle, has shown the dangers of thus beating the devil around the 
stump and is perhaps excessive in his thesis that Bayle, directly, will account 
for most of Voltaire. What one would like to see—though that, of course, 
goes quite beyond Professor Torrey’s present intention—would be a compara- 
tive study of certain segments of thought in Bayle, the Deists, and Voltaire. 
In the meantime, it will not do to minimize Bayle, whom Voltaire cites some 
sixty times and to whom he is pretty clearly indebted for various points of an 
antibiblical and antitheological nature. Evidence of this, particularly as re- 
gards the two dictionaries, is not lacking. Incidentally, Bayle’s Dictionnaire 
was first printed in 1697 and not in 1696 (p. 15). 

On the whole, there appear to be but few positive errors in the volume. 
The absolute forms of statement, already mentioned, are due merely to an 
excess of zeal. It is not quite true to say (p. 47) that even in Voltaire’s later 
life the ‘‘victory had been won’”’ in the realm of free thought. Inconsistent 
statements are made about Toland (pp. 13, 15), as “only inferentially” a 
Deist and yet an important one. The passage on God’s attributes which we 
find plausibly assigned to the influence of Collins (p. 38) is—“‘inferentially”’ 
—assigned to that of Tindal later on (p. 114). It seems a faulty argument 
that protests against miraculous cures were more suitable to Protestant 
England than to still benighted France (p. 89). 

An Index and a competent Bibliography increase the usefulness of this 
study. The latter displays, chronologically, the chief works of the Deists and 
indicates which of these Voltaire possessed. The General Bibliography, while 
extensive, has some omissions and does not consistently give page references 
to journal articles. Nor is it always specific as to which editions of modern 
authorities have been used. But the all-around distinction and thoroughness 
of this monograph are in strong contrast to the slovenly work done by Sonet 
in Voltaire et l’influence anglaise. 

The last pages of the book contain some profitable generalities. Voltaire’s 
desire to “demolish Christianity from top to bottom” was furthered by his 
ability to read widely and even to think in English. This ability was main- 
tained during the last fifteen fighting years of his life, when he rummaged much 
among the Deists. Englishmen furnished him less with the historical argu- 
ments than with the moral, also with many detailed points against miracles 
and prophecies. But, above all, they ‘gave him the methods, the atmosphere, 
and the authorities for his own attack.’”’ He used the wittier Deists, and he 
used them in a still wittier way. Rarely indulging in full textual borrowings, 
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slippery about his sources, confusing his Englishmen among themselves and 
stirring them around with other authorities, Voltaire is clearly shown as 
plunging at Ferney into a real Renaissance of the Anglomania which had 
moved him in another fashion thirty years before. 

E. Preston DarGan 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Voltaire: Zadig ou la Destinée, histoire orientale. Par G. Ascout. 
Edition critique avec une Introduction et un Commentaire. Paris: 
Société des Textes Modernes, 1929, 2 vols. 

This exhaustive critical edition of the Zadig is as painstaking as one could 
expect from Professor Ascoli, the author of La Grande-Bretagne devant l’opin- 
ion francaise au XVITI® siécle (1930). His detailed commentary on the text 
fills 185 pages, and leaves but little to be gieaned in the fields of sources and 
analogues. No doubt many of the stories or literary motives in the Zadig 
had a number of antecedents in world-literature, and later investigation may 
still unearth some. Professor Ascoli has not always traced the history of each 
motive; he has rather attempted to describe the exact point of contact be- 
tween the source and Voltaire. And that he has done admirably well. There 
is scholarly wisdom in this self-limitation and this precision, for Zadig con- 
tains so many diverse anecdotes, literary motives, or philosophic theories 
that a study of their multiple and intricate roots might have ended in a well- 
documented quagmire of the irrelevant. 

This new edition supersedes the former investigations of Zadig’s interna- 
tional origins, of which Professor Ascoli has made use: B. Heller’s Introduc- 
tion to his edition in the Bibliotheca Romanica; F. W. Seele’s Voltaire’s roman 
“Zadig,’”’ eine Quellenforschung (1891); G. Amalfi, “Zwei orientalische Epi- 
soden in Voltaire’s Zadig” (Zeitschr. des Ver. f. Volkskunde [1895]); G. L. 
van Roosbroeck, “On Two Sources of Zadig’”’ (MLN [1924]); P. Toldo, 
“Voltaire, conteur et romancier” (Zeitschr. f. franz. Spr. u. Lit. [1912]); E. 
Rovillain, “‘Sur le Zadig de Voltaire: quelques influences probables” (PMLA. 
[1928]). The results of all of these have been incorporated into this new edi- 
tion, but Professor Ascoli has added to them a number of new and illuminat- 
ing discoveries. He protests rather sharply against the thesis defended by 
W. R. Price, The Symbolism of Voltaire’s Novels with Special Reference to 
“Zadig’’ (1911), whose conclusions or hypotheses he uniformly invalidates 
and rejects. 

There is, however, one part in this otherwise excellent edition in which 
the author’s precise documentation seems to have fallen short. Professor 
Ascoli gives a list of oriental fiction in France before 1748 (pp. l-Ixv); he 
enumerates about 210 novels, plays, translations stories, and the like which 
illustrate the interest in the Orient from 1670 on. Now, in this enumeration 
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he has listed about 36 works as “anonymous” or with incomplete titles, al- 
though the great majority of them are the works of, or have been ascribed 
to, known authors. I shall here identify a number of them: 


1697. 


1713. 


1716. 


L’ Histoire et les aventures de Kemiski, Géorgienne is by the Abbé J.-B. de 
Chevremont, writing under the pseudonym of Mme XXX (Barbier). 
Arlequin, grand Visir is by Fuzelier, acted at the Foire Saint-Germain by 
the troup of St. Edme, 1713. 

Amazolide, is by M. de Hostelfort. This title should read: Amazolide. 
Nouvelle historique et galante qui contient les avantures secretes de Mehemed- 
Riza-Beg, Ambassadeur du Sophi de Perse a la Cour de Louis le grand en 


1716. 


. Arlequin dans l’Isle de Ceylan is an Italian canevas by Coypel (Desboulmiers, 


Hist. ... du Th. It. [1769], I, 185). 


. Arlequin Démétrius is an Italian canevas, in five acts, “tiré’ d’une Comédie 


du Docteur Boccabadati’”’ (Dict. des Th. de Paris). The action is laid in 
“Moscovie,” in Russia, and not in the Orient. 


3. Arlequin barbet, pagode et médecin is a comédie chinoise by Lesage et d’Orne- 


val. 


26. Les Comédiens esclaves is a prologue by Dominique, Riccoboni fils, and 


Romagnési (Dict. des Th. de Paris, III 438). 


}. Arcagambis is not a tragedy but a burlesque of the tragedy, by Riccoboni 


pere, J. A. Romagnési, and Dominique Biancolelli (De Léris, Dict. port., p. 
119). 


729. Les Aventures de Glantzby is a mistake for Les Voyages de Glantzby dans les 


mers orientales de la Tartarie, avec les avantures surprenantes de Loriman et 
Osmondar, princes orientaux (Paris, 1729). 


. La Découverte de Vempire de Candahar is by Varenne, “‘mestre de Camp 


d’Infanterie”’ (Barbier). 


. Under this year is listed (Du Perret) Sapor, roi de Perse. This work, in five 


volumes, was published in 1668; new edition 1669. 


. Histoire négrepontique. This work is a reprint of the 1631 edition of a volume 


that appeared under the name of Jean Baudouin, but is ascribed to Pierre 
de Boissat: Histoire négrepontique, contenant la vie et les amours d’ Alexandre 
Castriot, arritre-neveu de Scanderbeg; ... tirée des manuscrits d’Octavio Finelli, 
et traduite par Jean Baudouin (1631), a source of La Calprenéde’s Cassandre. 


. Hali et Zemore (read Hali et Zemire) is not a comédie but an opéra-comique 


by M. de Largilliére (Leris). 


. Arlequin grand-mogol, three acts in prose, is by M. de Lisle. 
. Le Sérail de Lys should read Le Sérail de Delys. It is a satirical play directed 


against the Jewish financier Delys on the occassion of his difficulties with 
an actress. Cf., for instance, J. F. Barbier, Journal historique, etc., 1807, 
under the year 1739 (December). 

Les Frangais au Sérail is a play of Carolet acted at the Foire Saint-Laurent. 
It is practically the same as his Le faux Eunuque ou le Sérail réformé acted 
at the Foire Saint-Germain (1736). 


. Anecdotes vénitiennes et turques is apparently by De Saumery, writing under 


the pseudonym of “De Mirone.’’ It has also been attributed to Bonneval 
and to the Marquis d’Argens (Barbier). 
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Zénéide is a comedy by Cahusac (Dict. des Th. de Paris, V1, 319). 

. Arlequin pris esclave par les Turcs is not a comedy but a pantomime (ibid., 
I, 277). 

. Mémoires de Gaudentio di Lucca is a translation from the English of George 
Berkeley, by Miltz, re-worked by the Chevalier de Saint-Germain. The 
1746 title reads: Mémoires de Gaudentio di Lucca, oi il rend compte aux 
peres de Vinquisition de Bologne, qui l’ont fait arréter, de tout ce qui lui est 
arrivé de remarquable dans sa vie. ... The 1753 edition has a different title: 
Mémoires de Gaudentio di Lucca, prisonnier de I’ Inquisition. ... Republished 
in 1797 (Barbier). 

. Under this year is listed a comedy, Zulisca. Since no such play is found in 
the theatrical dictionaries, Zulisca may simply be a misspelling for Zélica, 
a work by the médecin Champagne, which was published in 1746: Zélica 
et Naziradollé, dédié aux beaux esprits de Procope (i.e., of the Café Procope). 

747. Arlequin au Serail is a play by Saint-Foix. 

47. Les Veuves turques is also by Saint-Foix. It is the same play as Les Veuves 

rivales. 

Professor Ascoli is aware that his list of 210 titles of oriental fiction from 
1670 to 1748 is made up “au hasard de la lecture’’ and cannot be expected to 
be complete. I have noted the titles of about sixty items that have been omit- 
ted, and there are more. But it is only fair to state that the shortcomings of 
this list—made out as a picture of the general oriental background, and 
drawn largely from Martino’s L’Orient dans la littérature frangaise—does not 
invalidate this otherwise careful and complete, and even overcomplete, criti- 
cal edition of Zadig. 

G. L. van RoosBroEcK 

CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Lord Byron: Persénlichkeit und Werk. By HELENE Ricuter. Halle/ 
Saale: Max Niemeyer, 1929. Pp. xii+582. 


A new German biography is at once symptomatic of the revival of interest 
in Byron, and challenges comparison with other recent works on the same 
subject. This is, in a way, unfortunate for Miss Richter, since her work was 
finished too soon to take advantage of some of the results of research into 
previously inaccessible materials. Her work, however, possesses insight and 
understanding; it makes full use of source material available up to 1929, and 
is sufficiently penetrating to anticipate some of the conclusions reached by 
Miss Mayne and by M. Maurois. 

As she well remarks, before Byron was dead he was already a mythical 
figure. It is her intention to disperse the fog of mystification around Byron’s 
admittedly complex personality, and to try to understand his work. The life 
is used as a means for illuminating the work, a safer method than using 
Manfred and Childe Harold as autobiographies. Perhaps her chief scholarly 
contribution is the combining of the results of various Italian studies on the 
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1819-22 period in Byron’s life, particularly in regard to his relations with 
the Italian liberals. As criticism, the book makes a contribution of another 
order. The fine chapter on romantic irony is in the best German critical 
tradition. The discrimination between romantic irony and satire, the care 
for definition, and the searching analysis of Don Juan are all sufficiently en- 
lightening to justify the idea that aesthetics is a philosophical discipline. 

Above all, her touch is deft and sure. Her use of irony is never heavy- 
handed, and generally consists in putting unquestioned facts in a significant 
relationship rather than in commenting upon them. For example, in telling 
of Byron’s adoption of the hated name of Noel, she simply says that the death 
of Lady Noel made him a rich man, having previously shown that the settle- 
ment would bring him over four thousand pounds sterling a year from his 
wife’s property as soon as Lady Noel died and he took the Noel name. She 
then quotes from Byron’s letter to Murray written three months later: ‘““You 
might as well expect peace in the House of Atreus, as comfort, honour, or 
prosperity, from the Union between those of Noel and Byron.”” No comment 
is needed, and none is made. 

The chief weakness of the book would seem to be the reliance only on such 
materials as were accessible in Germany and Italy, with no attempt to go to 
manuscript sources. But after that is said, it should be added that the author 
seems to have overlooked no published work of importance, unless it be Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s Byron, the Last Journey (1924). Even so, it might be 
argued that she has been a little fairer to the English liberals and to the 
Greek Committee than has Mr. Nicolson, and, following him, M. Maurois. 
It is easy for us to be mildly amused at the Benthamite proposals to supply 
a printing press and a liberal constitution rather than powder and shot; but 
after all it was the English liberals who raised over two million pounds sterling 
for the cause of Greek freedom, and if they thought that freedom must rest, 
in the last analysis, on an enlightened people and a constitution which would 
make despotism difficult, at least they were willing to pay for the experiment. 
Incidentally, important materials for an understanding of the Greek war of 
independence are to be found in London in the Bentham MSS at University 
College (Portfolio 12, fols. 16-25). There is a great deal of correspondence 
between Bentham, Stanhope, Mavrocordato, Luriottis, Orlando, and Bla- 
quiére, none of which has as yet been made use of by historians and biog- 


raphers. 
C. W. Everett 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





